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a Deal 


PAUL WHITEMAN may have a 


ing the same arrangement he did many years ago. 


hit all over again in Whispering, | 


ere he receives 


ongratulations from ace disc jockey Martin Block, who recently chose 
disc as his Record of the Week. 





Eileen Barton Set For 
Six ‘Spectacular Shows 


New York—Singer Eileen Barton has been signed by NBC-| Marterie, their number one band) 


producer Max Liebman to make six featured appearances | 57°! 
on his Sunday night “spectaculars” during the coming sea-! Dee. 


Things Ain't What They Used 
To Be With West Coast Jazz 


Hollywood—The jazz scene has changed considerably and 
jazz concerts as commercial ventures have come a long way 


son. Liebman also has her option 
for another six appearances. Eileen 
anly 24 but with 22 years of show 
business experience behind her, has 
appeared many times on the pro- 
grams of Milton Berle, Ed Sulli- 
van, Jackie Gleason, Perry Como, 
and others. 

According to the terms of her 
contract with Liebman, Eileen will 
be allowed to guest on other TV 
shows this season only with his 
permission. 


At the age of 10, Eileen ap-| 


peared on the Milton Berle radio 
show for a full year and at 15 on 
the Frank Sinatra radio show for 
a like period of time. She achieved 
her first national hit in 1950 with 
her Coral recording of If I Knew 
You Were Comin’ (I'd Have Baked 
a Cake). 

Since then, in her appearances 
at leading —_ clubs throughout 
the country, Eileen has doubled in 
the increasing success as a comed- 
lenne as well as a song stylist. 

Liebman’s plans for Eileen on 
the forthcoming spectaculars call 
for a further emphasis on comedy 
with the idea of building her up as 
ithe regular comedienne on the 

OW. 


NEW Starts 


alent Series 


New York—Art Ford is the mas- 
ter of teremonies on a new WNEW 
vy aimed at giving hearing to 
nknown professional talent. One 
feek Stand ig heard across the 
board from 7:35 to fs follow- 
ing Jerry Marshalls Make Believe 


allroom. 
The talent will be auditioned by 
Trilling, WNEW librarian, and 
ose picked will ap ear on the 
ow for a full week. There will 
0 be well-known guest stars. 
The new show is part of a general 
_ at bbab a A to ane the 
ion’s percentage of live pro- 
gramming. 














Good Ol' Doc 


Chicago—It may happen that 
a couple of years from now lo- 
eal jazz musicians will be heard 
to say, between sets, “When I 
was with the Chicago Symphony 
under Doc Reiner .. .” 

Fritz Reiner, conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony orchestra, 
has announced that he will con- 
duct the orchestra in the first 
American performance Nov. 18 
of a “concerto for jazz band 
and symphony orchestra” by 
Rolf Lieber contemporary 
Swiss composer. The jazzmen 
who will sit in for the occasion 
will be recruited from the ranks 
of nee jazz artists, Reiner 
said. 


‘Blue Angel’ 
Back On TV 

















Jerry Lewis 


To Finance 


Buddy Rich Band Venture 


Hollywood—Drummer Buddy Rich will break out as head 


of a band of his own at the 


conclusion of his current tour 


with Jazz at the Philharmonic. His partner and financial 
backer in the project is comedian Jerry Lewis, an excellent 


drummer himself and for many® 


years a close personal friend of 
Buddy. 

The new Rich band will be or- 
ganized here upon Buddy’s return 
in October, with debut expected 
about Nov, 15. 

Other than that, the enterprise 
is still in the “formative stage” 
according to Rich, who told Down 
Beat: 

“Right now I haven’t decided 
whether we’ll have eight or 18 men 
in it, but you can be sure they’ll 
be the best in the business.” 

Buddy has had big bands before, 





New York—The Blue Angel, 
musical variety show starring | 
comedian Orson Bean as _ host, | 
which was the summer replacement | 
for See It Now, returned to CBS- | 
TV in another time period for four | 
broadcast beginning Tuesday, Sept. 
21 (8:30-9 p.m. EDT). 

The Blue Angel, reproducing the 
smart but informal atmosphere of 
the Blue Angel, Manhattan supper 
club, is produced by CBS in cooper- 
ation with Herbert Jacoby, of the 
noted cafe. Norman Paris, whose 
Norman Paris trio was the mu- 
sical combination on the summer 
series, will conduct a large or- 
chestra. 


Mercury Troupe 
To Hit Ballrooms 


Chicago—Mercury is packaging 
two of its biggest stars for a week 
of one-night concerts at ballrooms 
and theaters. The Crew-Cuts, who 








have been the biggest seller for 


perty, go out Nov. 16 through | 
Also included is chirper Lola} 








since Norman Granz staged his first Jazz at the Philharmonic 


concert here approximately 10¢ 
years ago this month. 

Headliners at the first JATP 
session, which actually took place 
at the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
auditorium (though JATP was) 
later barred from there an moved | 
into the much larger Shrine audi- | 
torium), were Nat Cole, Joe Sulli- 
van, Buddy Cole, Les Paul (no 
one, not even Les, had heard of 
Mary Ford at that time), Sid Cat- 
lett, Corky Corcoran, Barney Kes- 
sel, and iilinois Jacquet. It drew 
the then surprising audience of 
some 1,200 paying patrons. 

This Year 

That was in 1944. This was the 
jazz concert lineup here for ap- 
proximately the same late summer- 
early fall period in 1954: 

Aug. 30—Gene Krupa Trio head- 
lining a@ program including How- 
ard Rumsey’s Lighthouse All- 
Stars, the Clifford Brown-Max 
Roach quintet; Shrine auditorium 
under auspices of impresario Gene 
Norman. 

Sept. 83—Concert in Jazz, with 
Sauter-Finegan band, Toni Harper, 
Brown-Roach quintet, Art Pepper, 
Barney Kessel, et al. under auspi- 
ces of UCLA’s Beta Sigma Tau 
fraternity, Embassy auditorium. 


Kenton, Too 
Sept. 17—Stan Kenton-Cross 
Courtney package with the Kenton 
band, Art Tatum, Charlie Ven- 
tura combo with Mary Ann McCall, 
Shorty Rogers And His Giants 





featurin helly Manne, guitarist 
Johnny Smith and Candido, Shrine 


‘Comedy Hour 


the best-known probably being the 
crew he organized after leaving 
Tommy Dorsey in the mid-’40s. It 
became one of the first groups to 
wax for the then-new Mercury 
label and got probably its biggest 
publicity break when Rich broke 
his arm just before they were to 
open at New York’s Paramount 
theater. 

Despite this handicap, Buddy 
was behind the drums when the 
first show opened and delighted 
fans and reviewers alike as he 
played with one arm in a cast. 

His was one of the bands to suf- 
fer from the slump in band busi- 





ness after the war, and Buddy 
dropped it to work with his own 
combo, JATP, and with the bands 
of Les Brown and Harry James. 





Autry, Troupe On 
10,000-Mile Tour 


New York—Gene Autry started 
a 10,000-mile personal appearance 
tour with a western troupe across 
the United States and Canada 
Sept. 9. 

Opening in Burlington, Vt., Au- 
| try will play 38 cities in 41 days, 
|winding up at Pocatello, Idaho, 
| Oct. 19. Thirty top entertainers 
}will perform with him in a two- 
|hour variety revue, including Pat 
| Buttram, the Cass County Boys, 
| Rufe Davis, Hubert Castle and the 
Ely Sisters, the Jemez Americar 
Indian troupe, and Carl Cotner and 
| his band. 

The Gene Autry Show on CBS- 
| TV continues but changes in time 
from 8-8:30 p.m. EDT Tuesdays 
jand to 7-7:30 p.m. EDT, Satu 
|days, beginning Sept. 25. 








Book-Of-The-Month Club 


Adds Sound 


To Schedule 


New York—The newest and most important entry yet into 


|the label this summer, and Ralph| the record equivalent of the Book-of-the-Month Club is the 


Book-of-the-Month Club itself. The literary club now entices 
classical music lovers as well as bibliophiles with its new 


| Music-Appreciation Records plan,? 


which is patterned along lines sim 
ilar to its book operation. 
Music-Appreciation Records sub- 
scribers will receive one 12-inch 
selection on one side and an analy- 
fidelity,” according to company 
spokesmen—priced at $3.60. Each 


LP features a well-known classical] | 


selection on one side and an analy- 
sis of the musical work by Thomas 
Scherman on the reverse side. 
Scherman’s analysis consists of 
musical demonstrations and edu- 


Signs MacRae 


As Permanent Singing Host 


New York—Gordon MacRae 


has been signed as permanent 


singing host on the Comedy Hour starting Sunday, Sept. 26. 
(NBC-TV 8 p.m., EST). Although McRae has made several 


TV guest appearances, this will? 


mark his debut on a regular tele-|and Lewis. That duo will make 


vision series. He has starred for | 
several years on NBC’s The Rail- | 
road Hour, and he records for 
Capitol. 
acRae is now completing one | 
of the lead roles in the film ver- | 
sion of Oklahoma. For years he| 
has starred in Warner Brothers 
musicals, including The Desert | 
Song, Three Sailors and a Girl and | 
By the Light of the Silvery Moon. 
The Comedy Hour made its offi- 
cial debut Sept. 19 with Martin 





auditorium. 

Oct. 7—Jazz at the Philharmon- 
ic, 1954 version with Ella Fitzger- 
ald, Oscar Peterson, Buddy Rich, 
Louie Bellson, Buddy DeFranco 
quartet, Roy Eldridge, Dizzy Gil- 
lespie, Flip Phillips and Ben Web- 
ster. Shrine auditorium. 

Oct. 15—Seventh Annual Dixie- 
land Jubilee with George Lewis 
and band of New Orleans jazz 
vets, a flock of local two-beat 
stars, plus a number of visiting 
notables to be announced later. 
Shrine auditorium under auspices 
of Gene Norman and Frank Bull. 





five appearances on the series dur- 
ing the season and MacRae will be 
the singing host of 20 shows. Four 
other shows will be of the “book- 
revue” type. 


Martha Wright Back 


On Television Show 


New York—Martha Wright has 
returned to ABC-TV on Sundays 
(9:15 to 9:30 p.m., EDT) after 
a summer hiatus. Music is supplied 
by Bobby Hackett and his orches- 
tra, with Norman Paris at the 
piano. A mixed chorus is also a 
weekly feature of the show. 








Four Lads Concerts 


St. Paul—Kenneth Moore, op- 
erator of the Prom, St. Paul, Terp, 
Clear Lake, and the Surf in Austin 
is starting off a series of concert 
dates at his ballrooms with the 
Four Lads Oct. 1-3. Other attrac- 
tions are being lined up for the 
fall and winter. 


cational comments on the work’s 
theme and structure. 

Initial offer by the Music-Ap- 
preciation Records plan for the 
month of September featured 
free demonstration record, Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony, by the Lou- 
don Symphony orchestra with Novr- 
man Del Mark conducting. During 
| October, subscribers will receive a 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto with 
Alexander Smallens conducting the 
Stadium Orchestra; Friedel] Lack, 
soloist. And Schumann’s Piane 
Concerto, performed by the Thomas 
Scherman Orchestra and a solw’st. 
will be November selection. Other 
forthcoming Music Appreciation 
Records will feature works by 
Beethoven, Mozart, Tchaikovsky, 
and Wagner. 

In contrast to the book opera- 
tion, subscribers to the -ecord plan 
are not obligated to purchase any 
specified number of recordings. 
And for those subscribers who al- 
ready own a recording of any of 
the works offered, the plan offers 
an “Analysis-Only Record,” a 10 
inch LP priced at $2.40 which con 
tains only the commentary on the 
12-inch LP. 

In addition to the LP, sub 
seribers will receive a monthly es- 
say: by Deems Taylor about each 
selection and its composer. 








Shearing Files For 


Citizenship Papers 


New York—Long-pending citi- 
zenship plans of George Shearing 
came a step nearer realization dur- 
ing his summer-long Embers stand. 
Shearing filed formal application 
for naturalized papers, and spent 
much of his intermission time 
studying a bulky Braille volume of 
American history and government. 
He sine to file for final exams 
during his Christmas holidays en- 
gagement at Birdland (four weeks 
beginning Dec. 16). 
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Crows uts Sh-Boom To 


A Spectacular Success 


By CLARE POWERS 


What does it take for four young men, barely old enough 
to vote, to become record “names” after only two years of 
professional singing experience and an equally scant number 


of records? The Crew-Cuts, whose $- 


mannered quartetting on a quasi- 


bers are Pat Barrett, 21, high ten- 


rhythm tune called Sh-Boom al-|0r; Ray Perkins, 21, bass, and Rudi 


ready had sold a reported 650,000 
copies in a few weeks, weren't of- 
fering any formulas as they sat 
around backstage at the Chicago 
theater recently. 

But they freely emphasized the 
advantages of getting (1) educated 
at Toronto’s Cathedral Choir 
school, (2) commercial in a Mills 
Brothers sort of way, and (3) just 
plain lucky. 

“Everything happened last Jan- 
uary,” said Johnnie Perkins, the 
group’s second tenor and official 
spokesman. “It all came about 
from one TV show in Cleveland. 
We drove 600 miles—18 hours in 
a °39 Chev—to this show that was 
going to net us $25 apiece after 
everything was paid for, but we 
figured it was a chance to be seen 
by the right people.” 

Figuring Accurate 

The foursome’s figuring was, as 
it turned out, eminently accurate. 
From that lone television shot 





now the boys’ personal manager. | 


Strauss, the Crew-Cuts, and 
Gene Carroll, producer of the TV 
show, sat around that night at a 
coffee session and evolved concrete 
plans for the quartet’s then-foun- 
dering career as well as the new 
name under which the singers 
soon were to enter the disc best- 
selling charts. 

“We were calling ourselves the 
Canadaires up to then,” 22-year- 
old Johnnie went on, “but we were 
looking for a new name. We men- 
tioned it that night to Carroll, and 
right then and there he called us 
the Crew-Cuts.” 

The quartet—whose other mem- 
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23, baritone — learned 
their trade as the Four Lads did— 
singing church music at the Ca- 
thedral Choir school, a general 
education and music school corres- 
ponding somewhat to a junior high 
school in the U.S., where the ’Cuts 
and the Lads were both choir and 
class mates. 

After completing the last two 
years of high school, the boys 
worked for a year and then formed 
their quartet as an after-hours di- 
version from their day jobs. 

Sing For Kicks 

“Singing was a natural ten- 
dency to all of us,” said Pat, “and 
we didn’t want to drop music com- 
pletely when we got out of school.” 

“We started doing things around 


Toronto just for kicks,” added 
Perkins, “dances, fashion shows, 
etc. We never thought we’d go 


professional.” 
They landed a nonpaying Sat- 
urday morning radio show over 


came a contact with Fred Strauss, Toronto’s CKFH, were heard by 


an agent, and won an audition 
that brought a weekend date at 
the Town Casino, Buffalo, with Al 
Martino. This led to what the boys 
term their “first real professional 
date,” a month at McVan’s, Buf- 
falo, in July, 1952. 

Their career from that date to 
the meeting with Strauss was 
summed up briskly by Pat in two 
words—“nothing happened.” 

Things Start To Pop 

With Strauss at the helm, how- 
ever, and with a subsequent as- 
sist from Cleveland deejay Bill 
Randle, who introduced the boys 
to Mercury records’ Arne Silver- 


man, things began to happen 
quickly. 
After a demonstration cutting 


| of Crazy "Bout You, Baby, an orig- 


inal penned by Rudi and Pat, the 
Crew-Cuts were pacted by Art 
Talmadge, and on the strength of 
that disc (reportedly more than 
the 200,000 sales figure at press- 
time) and their second effort, the 
phenomenal Sh-Boom, the boys 
quickly rose to the eminence char- 
acterized by a batch of sore 





Correction 


Though he received 20 points 
in the balloting, pianist Wally 
Cirille’s name was inadvertently 
omitted from the composite tab- 
ulations in Down Beat’s second 
annual jazz critics poll (Aug. 25 
issue). Apologies are hereby 
tendered for the oversight. 














|throats (from five shows daily at 
the Chicago) and periodic recur- 
rences of writers’ cramp (from 
autographing so many photos that, 
according to Rudi, an initial sup- 
ply of 6,000 had to be augmented 
hastily during the Chicago date.) 

What is it about the Crew-Cuts’ 
singing that brought all this 
about? 

According to Rudi, who makes 
all their arrangements, “We are 
putting barbershop harmony into 
the popular field. We use very 
simple arrangements that are, we 
feel, becoming very commercial. 
We don’t use any modern har- 
monies or any popular harmonies, 
like the Four Freshmen or the 
Modernaires. We’re more like the 
Mills Brothers, in that we use 
simple harmony. It’s not that we 
don’t like modern harmony; it’s 
just that simple harmony is more 
commercial.” 


No Influences 


Had they been influenced by the 
Mills Brothers or any other group? 
The boys insist stoutly that their 
style is original and that their only 
influence—from the Four Aces— 
involved not style, but business 
management. 

“We met the Aces in Toronto 
right after they recorded Tell Me 
Why. We thought they were the 
greatest thing in show business 
and we still do,” said Rudi. ‘ 

“We sang for them,” Johnnie 
explained, “and they gave us a lot 
of pointers on how to manage our- 
selves.” 

Apparent proof of the efficacy of 
this advice may be found in the 
fact that the Crew-Cuts now are 
booked through January. And they 
are dreaming now of all the good 
things that happen to vocalists on 
this earth except television. 

“We don’t want to do TV,” ex- 
plained Maugeri, “because a rec- 
ord artist can’t stay in one place. 
He has to move around and meet 
the public.” 

Their ultimate goal, as outlined 
by Barrett, goes like this: “We’d 
like to work 22 choice weeks a year 
and the rest of the time record 
and make personal appearances. 

“But then,” he added quickly, 
“who wouldn’t?” 








Columbia University Conducts 
Course On Jazz Appreciation 


New York—The latest college to inaugurate a jazz appreci- 
ation course is Columbia university. Entitled Adventure in 
Jazz, the course will be part of Columbia’s fall program of 





lectures at the Institute of Arts 
and Sciences and will be conducted 
by Sidney Gross. 

Adventures in Jazz will consist 
of 10 weekly lectures, the first on 
Oct. 6, 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. 

The entire history of jazz, New 
Orleans; Chicago, New York, bop, 
progressive, and a section on the 
“the approaching horizons,” will be 
encompassed by Gross in what he 
terms “the four cycles of jazz.” 

The course will include guest ex- 
perts and jazz personalities who 
will act as members of a panel to 
discuss and debate many facets of 
the jazz scene. 

The class also will participate as 
an audience at a major recording 
session, which will feature some of 
the top names in jazz, the session 
to be released on an LP later this 
year. In addition, individual jazz 
celebrities will be invited to give 
recitals in the form of live illus- 


. | tration. 


Recorded jazz sessions and tran- 
scriptions from many countries 
will be used to illuminate the his- 
tory and — of jazz. Re- 
cordings an up-to-the-minute 


. | jazz news from places as far apart 


as Moscow, Munich, Montevideo 
, Melbourne will be heard and 
ii R 

Gross, born in London, is known 


' throughout the United States and 


Canada for his ABC network ra- 
dio shows, International Jazz Club 
and The Jazz Beat, and his pro- 
gram Adventures in Jazz, can be 
heard on WNYC Theredaye at 5 
p.m. WNYC also is in the process 
of arranging broadcasts_of -a-30- 
minute segment of each Columbia 
University lecture. 


Full details, illustrated brochure, 
and enrollment form for the 
course can be obtained by writing 
to Gross, American Broadcasting 
Co., New York City, 23. The fee for 
the entire course is $20. It is non- 
credit, and there are no academic 
restrictions or requirements. 





Sinatra Becomes 
A Disc Jockey 


New York — Frank Sinatra 
again has added a disc jockey 
stint to his repertoire of roles. 
Frank is heard on The Frank Sin- 
atra Show on NBC radio every 
Wednesday and Friday from 8:15 
to 8:30 p.m. 

According to the program’s pros- 
pectus, Sinatra occasionally will 
play his own sides as well as those 
of his contemporaries. The pro- 





gram began Sept. 1. 

























A 1947 Larry and Les Elgart photo. 





The Elgart Brothers 
And How They Grew 


New York—The kind of fraternal alchemy that has re 
sulted in the success of the Les Elgart band (with Larry 
Elgart on lead alto and co-chairman of the board of strategy) 
has rarely been observed of late in the dance band business, 


In the past, of course, there were 
the first family sets of the Lom- 
bardos, the 
Dorseys, and more recently there 
have been Ray Anthony and his 
brother Lee Roy. But the Elgart 
brothers have had a longer road 
than most before they reached the 
right turning point. 

The present rate of the Elgart 
brothers’ express train, therefore, 
is a pleasantly ironic climax to 
a double career that had up to 
now often traveled at a frustrat- 
ingly slow pace. Les is 36 and 
Larry is 32, and a large part of 
their 
on one-niters, studio gigs, and the 
scuffle stops in between. “This 
time,” as Larry puts it, “we had 
to make it. We’d been pointing to 
this long enough.” 

Conriecticut-Born — 7 

Les’ birthplace was New Haven, 
Conn., while Larry was born after 
the family had moved to New Lon- 
don. The boys grew up in New 
Jersey, where the family was 
transplanted before Les was 7. 
Their father was a real estate man 
and their mother, who had had her 
own conservatory, was a former 
concert pianist whose career had 
included a Carnegie Hall recital. 
She began teaching the boys mu- 
sical rudiments at a very early 
age and they at first rebelled. 

But Les stopped rebelling at 
about 10, enticed by the lure of 
bugling in the Cub Scouts. An at- 
traction to trumpet took over in 
a few years, and Les began study- 
ing at about 13. 

At Pompton Lakes high school, 
Les was elected the president of 
the school orchestra. (“I guess it 
was because I could play the loud- 
est.”) Weekends he played jobs 
with his own group. For a time, 
Les had a band five nights a week 
at the Grandview Park, a roller- 
skating rink hopefully near Frank 
Dailey’s Meadowbrook. Shortly 





lives has been checked off | 


y 


"| ever 





after high school, he left New Jer. 


oodmans, and the/| Sey for the canyons of New York. 


First On Clarinet 

Younger brother Larry Elgart 
had also been evolving as a musi- 
cian. His first instrument was the 
clarinet when he was about 10 
and his first major influence was 
Benny Goodman and the Goodman 
band. When he was 14, Larry 
began studying alto with Hymie 
Schertzer, then lead alto with 

odman. 

When he was 16, Larry got his 
first job—a summer date with Bob 
Astor at the Wigwam, Budd Lake, 
N. J., where Les Brown started. 
In the band were such latter-day 
jazz virtuosi as Shelly Manne, 

ony Scott, and Marty Napoleon. 
Larry blew lead, as he has with 
band since except for™a 
brief time with Jerry Wald some 
years later’ when Les Robinson 
played the lead book and Larry 
was on third alto. Les Elgar 
came into that Astor band, inci- 
dentally, some time after Larry. 

When older brother Les _ first 
hit New York, the whole scene was 
new to him, and some musicians 
told him to hang around Charlie's 
Tavern where then—as now—news 
of auditions and openings are part 
of each day’s conversational menu. 

Les heard that Bunny Berigan 
was auditioning for an opening in 
his band. He made it, was hired 
for lead with Berigan, and has 
never played anything but lead 
trumpet since in all the bands he’s 


worked with. 
To McIntyre 
Around 1940, he switched over 
to Hal McIntyre, then, some 


months later, to Charlie Spivak. 

Les stayed for a year, and then 

left to play trumpet lead with 

Harry James (around 1942) and 

Woody Herman (1943-’44). With 

Woody, Les made the Wintertime 
(Turn to Page 7) 








follows: 


sound. 


music. 


contortion. 


mutes are sparingly employed). 





An Arranger’ Credo 


Charlie Albertine is the chief arranger for Les Elgart and has 
composed and/or arranged most of 
as well as a major part of the current Elgart book. 

Charlie, who is given to transcribing his music 
margins of his music scores, emphasizes that the 
the product of three minds and has jelled as the result of two or 
three years of woodshedding by Les, Larry Elgart and himself. 

The basic principles arrived at have been set down by Charlie a8 


1. To be commercial, it’s not necessary to be trite, gimmicky, oF 
imitative. Don’t underestimate the public’s taste for good music 


2. The primary function of a dance band is to provide dance 


3. Each tune we do must be treated in terms of itself—its melody, 
mood, and character. It mustn’t become just a vehicle for virtuosic 


4. Get the maximum tonal quality from the individual instru- 
ments and sections. Keep the sound full, rich, wholesome, and swing- 
ing. (In line with this thinking, Albertine eschews odd instrument 
combinations and doubling. No clarinets or flutes and even brass 


5. Make sure at all times that there is the proper rhythm presence. 


lgart’s recorded material, 


hilosophy in the 
lgart concept is 
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Les Elgart—The Band That 
Didn't Imitate Glenn Miller 


By Nat Hentoff 

New York—The Les Elgart 
band was cn the Astor Roof 
and its leader paused late one 
afternoon to look down and 
back at the rocket-like history of 
what appears more and more to be 
the first new addition to the dance 
band big leagues since Ray An- 
thony. } 

“I suppose this sounds like a 
Horatio Alger bit,” Les said with 
his perpetual half-smile, “but what 
I feel most deeply about our be- 

inning success is that we’re the 
first to make it in the last 10 or 
12 years—or maybe longer—with- | 
out imitating Glenn Miller, without 
any large financial backing from 
a record company or anybody else, 
without mob backing, and with a 
purely musical, ungimmicked style. 

Felt Need 

“When my brother Larry and I 
started planning the band about 
1% years ago,” Les continued, “we 
felt there was a big need in music 
for a band that could be aimed at 
the largest possible segment of the | 
public and a band that could make 
the best hotel and location jobs| 
without sounding like a_ society | 
band or an imitation of Miller. 
There’s not been much choice be- 
tween those two sounds in the 
nicer hotels for a long time. And I 
also felt that at the same time, this 
could be a band in which good mu- 
sicians, including good jazzmen, 
could work and still keep their 
heads up at the end of the night.” 

The Elgarts’ plan was to assem- 
ble a band, make some records, 
and try to sell them to a major 
label. They had watched this kind 





— 


trumpets Al Derisi and Nick Travis. 


of preroad promotion turn out suc- 
cessfully with Billy May, and they 
didn’t see why it couldn’t be done 
even better. “But we did it a dif- 
ferent way,” Larry Elgart added. 
“We did not use a pickup group of 
studio musicans for those first rec- 
ords. Our trial session (and later 
the albums) were made with guys 
we'd worked with before, most of 
whom we knew we'd be able to use 
with the band on the road if the 
records met with acceptance. And 
that’s what we’re doing. We pro- 





the $1,000 a week he’s now paid.¢ 
When he picked up the copy that 
hot August day in Enid, Okla., he 
read that Glenn Miller was dis- 
banding and taking a commission 
in the army. Miller was going to 
recruit a band to go overseas. 
Desmond decided to apply for a 


letter. 


felt himself best suited. This ca- 
pacity was singing. 
“Right now,” he wrote, “I’m a 


being much help. If there’s any 
= in your orchestra for me, I’d 

gratified for the chance to join 
you.” 


L A 


d R ca 

A few of the men in Miller’s 
service band remembered Desmond 
and told Miller so. Miller wrote 
back to Desmond, saying, “I’m in- 
terested. Like to have you in my 
outfit.” 

But, as most things GI, every- 

ng takes time, goes through 
channels, and takes more time. Af- 
ter a month and half, the orders 
or Desmond came through—but 
unknown to Johnny they had been 
sent to California and pigeonholed 
there. 

In the meantime, Desmond was 
assigned to Chanute field in Hli- 
hols as a vocalist with the band 
there. Shortly thereafter, he wound 
up with the Winged Victory, the 
air force show. Soon he received 
& 10-day leave and stopped off at 

is home in Detroit. 


He Gets A Call 

There he got a call from New 
Haven, Conn.—from Miller. Glenn 
vas headquartering at Yale uni- 
Yersity and wanted to know where 
Johnny had been. Miller said his 
organization had been calling all 
Over the ponatey for him. 

Desmond explained the Winged 


tetory situation and was told to 


























Desmond's Rise Traced 
To Beats’ Miller Story 


By PHIL KRIEGLER 
If Johnny Desmond hadn’t read that copy of Down Beat 
back in the summer of 1942, he might not have gone on to the 
success he enjoyed as the “GI Sinatra” and, when he re- 
turned from the Army, might not have been able to command 





spot with the band and wrote a ‘ 
It said, in effect, that when he|' 


joined the army, he wanted to do| | 
service in a capacity for which he | | 


drummer and I don’t feel that’s| 





Johnny Desmond 


go to Chanute and await new or- 
ders. 

These came in a couple of days, 
and Johnny left for Yale. But as 
to singing with the Miller group 
—not yet. He took over orderly 
duty, band boy tasks, everything 
with the outfit except singing. 

Finally he went into rehearsal 
for the weekend broadcast concert 
but was taken ill. It was suspected 
that the ailment was appendicitis. 
He missed the broadcast, but doc- 
tors decided there was nothing 
wrong with him. After one more 
such incident, Desmond finally got 
to sing with Miller. From then on, 
he was the Miller vocalist—and 
the GI Sinatra. 

Miller told Desmond to stop 
using vocal tricks in his singing; 
to try singing in front of a mir- 
ror to lose that look of “a fish 
gasping for air.” 

Johnny had fan clubs through- 
out Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. After the army came rec- 


‘| rumors had it that the company at 


| 





, By 


duce the band in person that you 
hear on the records, not something 
that’s been put together after- 
wards.” | 

In tate 1952, the Elgart brothers 
gambled their last $1,000 on this 
take-a-chance session with sidemen 
like Russ Saunders, Wally Bett- 
man, Charlie Albertine, Danny Re- 
pole, and Boomie Richman, who 
are still with the band. Also on 
hand was Nick Travis who later | 
was on the first Elgart Columbia 
album but left afterwards to join 
Sauter-Finegan. Three songs were 
cut, all arranged by Kermit Le- 
vinsky. The Elgarts and their new- 
found adviser, manager, and 
fervently enthusiastic publicist, Bill 
Simon, took the sides to one com- 
pany that was interested, but whose 
proposed deal was not to their 
liking. 


Introduction 

In April, 1953, George Avakian 
of Columbia was introduced to the 
Elgart sound. It looked like the 
least propitious time possible. Co- 
lumbia had dropped all of its dance 
bands except Harry James, Sammy 
Kaye, and Art Lowry, and trade 


that time would not have n at 
all unhappy if those three had 
been lost, too. But Avakian liked 
the Elgart demonstration disc and 
arranged for a one-shot 10” LP to 


be cut. 

In the middle of the next record- 
ing session (on which almost all 
of the writing was by Charlie Al- 
bertine), Avakian suddenly became 
clairvoyantly excited and decided 
to make a 12” album. Talk and in- 
terest within the Columbia organi- 
zation about the Elgart band grew 
and grew, and in November, the} 
Sophisticated Swing set was re-| 
leased. In his five-star review of the | 
album (Down Beat, Dec. 30), Jack | 
Tracy wrote: “It’s difficult to see) 
how Elgart can miss with this new | 
band of his—especially if he goes 
out on the road with a crew as| 
competent as the one that sliced | 
this LP. Everything’s here for suc- | 
cess—a good, easy-to-follow dance | 
beat that isn’t a shuffle tempo or | 
a businessman’s bounce; carefully | 

lanned arrangements that use a 
ush (though not cloying) sax sec- | 
tion and the full range of sounds | 
from the brasses; group singing | 
that isn’t self-consciously offending; 
familiar but musically interesting 
tunes; best of all, a commendable 
attitude of ‘why copy someone else 
when there’s such a wide-open mar- 
ket for something new’.” 

Columbia’s original plan was to 
sell only albums by the Elgart 
band, no singles. They did pick two 
sides to send just to dise jockeys 
for promotion—Heart of My Heart 
(because the Elgarts felt that best 
represented “the style we wanted 
to go with”) and the attention- 
getting Geronimo. 





Coincidence 
At about this time, however, the 
Coral records of Heart of My 


Heart with the three Ds e 





ords—C’est Si Bon, Women, Time 
on My Hands. 





becam 
a sudden hit, and Columbia found 
(Turn to Page 6) 


| are due. 
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NEW YORK 


ON STAGE: Guy Lombardo’s highly successful Arabian Nights may 
play Florida this winter and tour auditoriums next spring .. . Lillian 
Roth and Gerold Frank are working on a drama. The two also combined 
on the singer’s best-selling autobiography, Pll Cry Tomorrow .. . Sev- 
eral unpublished DeSylva, Brown, and Henderson numbers will be part 
of the Good News score in the Leonard Karzmar show this fall. Gene 
Kelly’s brother, Fred, will be in charge of choreography. 

ENTERTAINMENT-IN-THE-ROUND: The versatile comic and vocal- 


ist, Jimmy Komack, is at the Blue Angel for this month . . . Nice to 
See You, the George White review at the Versailles, went over the 1,000 








| mark in performances, quite likely an all-time cafe mark . . . Bill Silbert, 


WMGM disc jockey, has been doing a series of teenage broadcasts this 
summer from Palisades Park. There’s free admission and free dancing 
to Joel Herron and his WMGM orchestra. Recent guests were Eddie 
Fisher and the Fotir Lads. 


JAZZ: Billie Holiday is playing dates in Alaska this month... River- 
side, a reissue and traditionalist label, has cut its first modern jazz LP. 
Featured is pianist Randy Weston, a young man much influenced by 
Thelonius Monk . . . Basin Street had a bil] the week of Sept. 7 that 
really spanned jazz styles: Jack Teagarden, Johnny Hodges, and Gerry 
Mulligan. Lionel Hampton went into Basin Street Sept. 14 for two 
weeks . . . Sunday jazz concerts resumed at Child’s Sept. 19 with Wild 
Bill Davison battling Turk Murphy . . . Though the Heat Wave unzipped 
to strippers. Muggsy Spanier and Joe Sullivan had contracts. Result: 
Muggsy worked his out by backing the strippers. while Joe played inter- 
mission . . . Victor signed Conrad Gozzo for its jazz department... . 


RECORDS, RADIO AND TV: Capitol has expanded its rhythm and 


oN “=| blues department under Dave Cavanaugh. Recently signed have been 
The record session that resulted in Les Elgart’s first release, Sophisti- 
cated Swing, got close supervision from Les. Here he checks a score with 


Annisteen Allen and Pepper Neale . . . Frank Sinatra, to prove to movie- 
makers that he’s not limited to being just a top singer and actor, will 
direct all of his TV series .-. . Ted Steele has begun his new Mutual 
show, 1:30 to 2 p.m. across the board . . . Carleton Carpenter, who had 
a featured role in John Murray Anderson’s Almanac will have a leading 
part in Walt Disney’s Davy Crockett on the ABC-TV Disneyland series. 


CHICAGO 


Blue Note, which had been closed Monday and Tuesday nights, started 
a new policy after Labor Day, bringing in pianist Dick Marx and bass- 
ist Johnny Frigo to head up a local unit for those two days. Frigo 
and Marx, along with Lucille Reed, had been working those days at 
the Club Lei Aloha. Duke Ellington comes in Sept. 29 at the Note 
for two weeks as the headline attraction . . . Sonny Stitt date at the 
Beehive has been pushed back to Oct. 1. when ‘he begins his three- 
weeker . . . Ralph Sharon returned to the Dearhorn House after a 
piano stint at the Cloisters. Chris Connors settled down at the Cloisters 
for the month of October, following Sylvia Syms, who shared honors 
with Lurlean Hunter. 


Russ Carlyle, while at Oh Henry ballroom, recorded In a Little.Span- 
ish Town for Burgundy Records and Label “X” promptly took it over 
. . . Dan Belloc epened the Madri Gras ballroom on the northside and 
then swung south to the Holiday to do a series of Friday night dances 
there ... Also along the band front: Bob Kirk returned to the Edge- 
water Beach after Labor Day for a lengthy stay until mid-December, 
when Dick LaSalle’s band comes back again. 


Art Mooney came into the Aragon Sept. 14 for a month . . . Maurice 
Fisher (Maury Murray) composer and program director at ABC-TV 
died last month . . . Tito Rodriguez drew 3,200 mambo lovers to the 
Paradise ballroom in a one-niter last month . .. Deejay John McCormick 
returned to Chicago and is doing the Saturday night announcing on the 
WCFL remotes from the Pump Room with the David LeWinter band... 
Al Morgan, after suffering a broken collar-bone in an auto accident, 
went back, all taped-up, to finish his piano stint at the Preview. Then 
Herbie Fields’ crew took over Sept. 22 for three weeks. 


Helen Gallagher and the Goofers are headlining the Palmer House 
show, while at the Chez Paree, it’s Betty Reilly and Dick Shawn. The 
Vagabonds, along with Maria Neglia and the Dunhills come in Oct. 6 
for three frames, with Tony Martin hoped-for in Nevember and Peggy 
Lee in December . . . McGuire Sisters are headlining the Chicago Theater 
stageshow. 


Janet Brace is doing the singing honors on the Tom Duggan daily 
hour-long WBKB-TV program .. . Bea Abbott has been perching at 
the Patio . . . Hamish Menzies, along with Jesse Elliot, is at the Black 
Orchid until Oct. 23, when Nino Nanni, Teddi King, and Tito Guizar 
. . Jazz at the Philharmonic makes its annual stop at the 
Civic Opera House Oct. 3 . Trianon brought Ben Webster, Lou 
Donaldson, and BilHy Taylor in Sept. 11 for a concert. 


HOLLYWOOD 
THE JAZZ BEAT: Stan Getz reorganizing his combo for stand at 
Zardi’s this deadline . . . Bob Brookmeyer (trombone), another critics’ 


favorite, into the Haig with new unit, following long run there by 
Shorty Rogers. Brookmeyer has Kenny Drew, piano; Buddy Clark, bass; 
Lawrence Marable, drums . . . George Lewis with band of pioneer jazz- 
men here from New Orleans for long-termer at Royal Room... Buddy 
Childers (trumpet), longtime Kenton key man, heading new combo at 
Friars club. Has Herb Geller, alto; Jerry Mandel, piano; Artie Anton, 
drums; Fox Blanton, bass. 


TELENOTES: New KTTV entry is Harry Richman Show, backed by 
12-piece band under Jack Stanley and originating from Moulin Rouge 
(Fridays, 9:30-10 p.m., coast time). The TV show is separate from 
Moulin Rouge’s regular production, goes on between the theater-restau- 
rant’s shows. 


BAND BRIEFS: Woody Herman, at Hollywood Palladium Sept. 14— 
28 (Tony Pastor follows) and here just in time to celebrate his return 
to the Capitol roster with string of sessions for the label . . . Lawrence 
Welk, one-niting at Santa Ana Marine Air Base in huge hangar there, 
drew 51,090 dancers. World’s record?. 


Remember Kenny Baker—12 years with Jack Benn 
ee a back on Mutual-Don Lee with an a.m. show 
ri 


through 19467 
onday-through- 
of songs, comment, interviews with news names, and NOT 





PLAYING RECORDS. Dorothy Novis at the organ. 
SAN FRANCISCO — Memery | playing intermissions at the Black 
Midgett, gal pianist from the| Hawk . .. Dave Brubeck quartet 


wn- 

ptember prior to their 

concert tour . . Russ Morgan 
(Turn to Page 6) 


Downbeat club, joined Billie Holi-| working weekends at the 
day as accompanist .. . Vi Gon-| beat in Se 
salves’ small combo will record for 
Nocturne . . . Buddy Motsinger 
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1G#:- AE. ELLA—SONGS IN A MELLOW MOOD 
RE ELLA FITZGERALD with 


. Ellis Larkins at the Piano 
\F Part One £D-2148 Part Two ED-2149 
Part Three ED-2150 
All Three Parts included in 
DL 8068 






BOB CROSBY'S BOB CATS 
Part One ED-2136 
Part Two ED-2137 
Part Three ED-2138 
All Three Parts included in 
DL 8061 


. BE JAZZ STUDIO TWO from Hollywood 
—With Herb Geller—Milt Bernhart 
; —John Graas—Don Fagerquist— 
e \? Marty Paich—Howard Roberts— 
Curtis Counce—Lorry Bunker 
Part One ED-2157 
Part Two ED-2158 
Part Three ED-2159 
All Three Parts included in 
DL 8079 


A Fabulous Treasure Chest of Song 


89 SONGS . 


over 4 hours playing time 


Ten 





LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
and GORDON JENKINS 

and His Chorus and Orchestra 
Di 5538 * ED-656 















- LOUIS’ HOT 5's AND 7's 
Played by THE LAWSON-HAGGART 
JAZZ BAND 

DL 5533 * ED-648 





24-page illustrated 
booklet with each album 


} $12” Long Play records 

nm, tpm) each record 

Packed in polyethiene 

bog, #Dx-151 

17 Extended Play record: 

(45 rpm) #ED-1790 , 
Suggested Retail Price 





THE LAWSON-HAGGART 
JAZZ BAND 
DL 5529 © ED-638 





Fed. Ex, Tax—$1.13 
Album in form of dust. proof 
aa leather case © Striking cover 
ED 600 Series: Suggested Retail Price—$2.80—Federal Excise Tax—$.14 design © Ajj records in 
ED 2000 Series: Suggested Retail Price—$1.40—Federal Excise Tax—$.07 Fate jackets ae. 
DL 5000 Series: Suggested Retail Price—$2.86—Federal Excise Tax—$.14 





DL 8000 Series: Suggested il Price— = saben Dana! 
The above suggested retail me a eae Goto er teak pg meee is an album so BIG ...so GREAT 
ve it! a ... that . ; 
famous... . eee Here, one after the other, are hess Bing himself 
. over four hours of musical i My arcned 
en 


++. again 


-+-1N millions of American homes . , . and will be loved al 
along 


with the great entertainer who made it! 





DL & Dx indicate 331% 


RPM 
ED indicates 45 RPM Extendes mo” sree 


Extended Play Speed. 





















O years Young... the best is yet to come! 
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The Hollywood Beat 





Ouch! 





Story Of A Song That 
Was Born In A Church 


By, HAL 


Hollywood — You’re one of millions of aspiring song- 
writers, and, like all the rest, you’re sure you could make it 
if the “right people” would give you a break. “But,” you cry, 


| 

| London—A touch too much 
of realism almost cost the Fes- 
tival Ballet one of their leading 
dancers during a recent per- 
formance here. Nora Kovach, 
reaching for a dagger with which 
to operate during the Schehera- 
zade suicide scene, took a real 
one. The blade pierced her 
clothes but inflicted only a 
painful bruise. After dropping 
to the floor, Miss Kovach re- 
covered sufficiently to conclude 
the death scene—with somewhat 
diminished realism. 


HOLLY 








“What can I do when they won’t 
even listen to my songs because 
I’m an unknown?” This story is 
for you. It proves it can be done. 

At this typing, it appeared here 
that a song called Whither Thou 
Goest was on its way to becoming 
a major hit. This song was writ- 
ten, words and music, by an un- 
known songwriter. The recording 
that caught the ears of big guns) 
in the music business was the first | 
(released) by an unknown singer, | 
Laurie Loman, and on a new and| 
as yet little known label, Century. | 

The reason the song seemed a 
sure hit (we could still be wrong) 
was that all of the major com-| 
panies were rushing to get it on 
wax by name singers ranging from 
concert to hillbilly. It also appeared | 
likely that the Century recording | 
would be buried in the stampede. | 


It’s A Shame 


That’s too bad, because it was) 
this unknown singer’s. version, | 
plus the orchestral showcasing by 
Henry Russell, that caught the 
ears of the big-timers. 

The writer of Whither Thou 
Goest is a 49-year-old Northrop 
aircraft aeronautical engineer 
named Guy Singer. He played sax 





>— 











| 
in student dance mente < Deus = ait diate: amare 
a ile i io State, oe : . 
san of 1927) poy little| If Whither Thou Goest makes 
piano (“for my own amazement”). the top, one reason will be the cur- 
He started writing songs about | 
three years ago (“as an avoca-| 


ligious motif. Interesting, 
Margaret Whiting (COD My Bro- 
ken Heart) and another (The 
World Has a Promise) by Dinah 
Shore and Dolores Gray. | 

Nothing much happened on eith- | 
er. Mark that, hopefuls, if you 
think that all it takes is one song 
recorded by one top sing2r. He tock 
so many demonstration records to | 
Al Kavelin (the former bandlead- 
er) while Al was a publisher’s rep- 
resentative here that they became 
good friends. 


Runs Into Friend 


A while back he ran into Al by 


| church. He put a good part of his 
|spare time on it for about three 
months before it was completed. 

The title does not, as many think 


| Quo Vadis. It is from the Book of 
| Ruth, and Singer quoted chapter 
and verse (1st, 16th) as he told us: 

“The story of Ruth is considered 


|time, so I thought there ought to| 

be a good song in it somewhere.” 
Won't Get Rich 

Even if Whither Thou Goest 

makes the top of the so-called Hit 


| 
| 
| 
| 





rent emphasis on songs with a re- | 
inas- | 


ion.” | much as Singer says the idea for | 
Sone ee Whiting (COD Me | byl it came while he was sitting in | 


| stem from an inept translation of | 


| the most beautiful love story of all 








Hollywood—OLDTIMERS SAID “‘No, It can’t be,” when they spotted 
the lad on the left heading a new combo on Larry Finley’s west coast 


y 
chance about the time the latter 


| was helping with the organization 


of Century records. Guy’s matter- 
of-fact account: 

“I told him about the song; he 
asked to hear my demonstration 


| just wait until Darryl Zanuck sets 


Parade, Singer will not find him-| show, Strictly Informal (CBS-KNXT), but it was—Gus Arnheim, with 
self suddenly rich (the revenue} whose Cocoanut band Bing Crosby hit Hollywood in 1930. That's: Larry 
will be split too many ways). But/ in the center, and the blond is Cleo Moore, who made television history 
of a sort and burned out a flock of tubes a few months ago by loggimg 
his CinemaSopic eyes on that title | the longest kiss ever caught by a TV camera on Jack Eigen’s Chicago 





i it goes with the 
| record, and told me right then af- aes ants A AE ge 


| Ser one hearing, that they would 
have it out in 30 days, and that’s 











Band Review 


public, the studio where horse op- 
era long reigned supreme (Roy 
Rogers rode and sang there for 
|years; now it’s Rex Allen), will 
break out with a big-budget bio- 
film on composer Richard Wagner, 











Rex Koury, singer Peggy Dietrick, 


Rex Koury; Cocoanut Grove, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles 


_ Koury, music director for Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co.’s western 
division, launched a new band here 
that could well establish a pattern 
for hotel 
type. 
Composed of crack Hollywood 


musicians recruited from films and | 


radio, the basic instrumental for- 
mat is two trumpets, one trombone, 
four saxes (with doubles), five 
strings (four violins, one viola, 
with a cello double), and conven- 
tional rhythm section. Koury is a 
rsonable, dignified but not long- 
airish chap who looks completely 
at home on the Grove’s bandstand 
as a combination emcee and con- 
ductor. 
_He also sits in the band from 
time to time at electric organ and 
with something new in the form 
of an electric accordion, both of 
which he uses with good taste to 
add tone color to the arrange- 
ments, which otherwise would fall 


into the familiar supper room man- | 


ner, 


But Koury’s most important in- 
novation here is his presentation 
of his string section as a separate 
ensemble to provide something dif- 
ferent and pleasing in the way 
of intermission music, though not 
often enough during an evening 


supper rooms of this} 





Magic Fire, headlined by Yvonne 
De Carlo, Rhonda Fleming, Carlos 
Thompson (as Wagner) and Rita 
Gam, Erich Wolfgang Korngold is 
handling the music, and that’s 
good: 
4 Notice that Dick Cathcart, jazz 
fan Jack Webb’s favorite horn- 
man, draws a speaking role and 


1 of Dragnet. Music for that cafe se- 
quence was recorded by Cathcart | 
and other original members of the | 
“Pete Kelly’s Blues” band (Cath- 
cart, Matty Matlock, Elmer Schnei- | 
der, Ray Sherman, George Van} 
Eps, Nick Fatool) but only Dick, 
Schneider, and Sherman are pres- 
ent in the visual band .. . Frank} 
Sinatra follows his From Here to! 
Eternity performance with another | 
good dramatic role in Suddenly | 
but his real ambition now is to! 
emulate onetime singing star Dick 
Powell by becoming a director. Un- | 
derstand he’s looking for a story to | 
go with the title Someone To 
Watch Over Me. 


PASSING NOTES: We met Rose- | 
mary Clooney in her mother-to-be 
garb at advance showing of White | 
Christmas, in which she has top| 
feminine role opposite Bing Crosby. | 
She said her date with the old bird | 
is now set at Jan. 9... Kay Brown, | 
the singer for whom stardom) 
seemed assured a few years back) 
when her Mercury platters were | 
clicking, has some good things) 
coming out on Crown (Modern’s| 
pep label), backed by Van Alex-| 
ander, that could mean a come- 
back. ‘ 


and the Ambassador’s Michael Hays 


to become monotonous. 

He also has a Latin rhythm 
jcombo within the band to alter- 
|nate. Singer Peggy Dietrick is ex- 
tremely effective visually and vo- 
cally. Opening here with a show 
headlined by Harry Belafonte and 
including George Tapps, Koury 
also demonstrated what a band of 
this musical caliber can do to 
|transform a good floor show into 
|a production. 





—emge 


Capitol ‘Architectural Wonder’ 
To Hold New Offices, Studios 


Hollywood—Capitol records will begin construction soon | 
of a 13-story building (Los Angeles height limit) on prop-| 
erty located at. the southeast corner of Vine and Yucca 
Sts. The structure, hailed as one of the important architectural 
advances of recent times, will be cylindrical in form and will cover | 
| most of the block back to Argyle St. 

The new building will house not only the major executive offices of | 
the firm but also new recording studios. Capitol’s Hollywood recording | 
a are now located in what was once the NBC building on Melrose 

ve, 

A spokesman for the company, in making the announcement, said; | 
“This settles any question as to where Capitol thinks the coming center 
of the music and entertainment werld will be.” 











“most beautiful love story of all 
” | 


time! ‘ | 
ON THE SOUNDTRACK: Re-| 


screen credit in the film version | 


| but it was, in its way. Because it was a musical pro- 


| show. Larry unveiled a new aspect of Cleo—she sings, too. 
8 
Radio & TV 


ABC Shows Integrity 
In TV Programming 


By JACK MABLEY 


The Jane Pickens Show didn’t have Jane'Pickens in it, but 
this concerns how it was done, and not whg did it. Patti Pick- 
ens happened to be the star this night;. but. whether it is a 
| Pickens sister or Jane Froman or any of that school of female Nelson 
Eddys isn’t important. We aren’t very hot for that style of singing. 

But the show was unusual. It opened with a head-on, waist-length 
| shot of the star singing, backed by a small, invisible, excellent combo. 
The backdrop was a dark drape. The title of the 
show was superimposed, and Miss Pickens went into 
her first number with never a break in the picture. 

The entire 15 minutes went like this, from one 
song into another, with no talk. For a couple of com- 
mercials they went to black, then into the adverti- 
sing. 

Miss Pickens was aided by a male quartet called 
the Vikings, a strange group of men who wore or- 
dinary suits and never got off their feet or down to 
their knees. They didn’t even have toothy grins. All 
they did was sing. 

This doesn’t sound like a very sensational show, 














gram that emphasized music. There were no tricks or 
gimmicks. The man with the iron will who was re- 
sponsible for this restraint was, I presume, Mr. Bob Claver, who was 
credited as producer and writer. (A good business. The writing consisted 
of “The Jane Pickens Show, with Patti Pickens.”’) 


Shows of this nature are a rarity on the networks, because they are 
the result of two things—good taste and no money. New York abounds 
with money and bad taste, both in such abundance that they constitute 
a serious threat to Hollywood. The movie industry is fighting TV with 
quality movies. (When TV starts fighting the movies with quality TV 
shows, we may finally be getting somewhere.) 


ABC has a history of honest musical programs. This Pickens show 
was just a summer filler, but that ABC has a shop which can turn out 
such a program is encouraging. ABC has just taken over the Voice of 
Firestone, one of the most straightforward, simple and tasteful pro- 
grams on the air, which got bounced off NBC because it wasn’t commer- 
cial: They took over Kukla, Fran, and Ollie for identical reasons. 


ABC was the home of the original no-talk musical show, called Musie- 
in-Velvet, a half-hour out of Chicago which was so uncommercial that 
it never did get a sponsor. It was excellent listening, and viewing, too. 
Paul Whiteman had a Sunday night musical which was among the best 
ever put on television, although it stressed variety more than music. 


Mabley 


Television is young and relatively immature. Commercially it is coming 
into an era, which we believe will be short-lived, in which everything is 
| Big-Spend. The Spectaculars will be the thing this winter. Spend mil- 
lions. Hire Selznick. Hire Hayward. Get Hutton. Get Garland. The more 
you spend, the better it’s gotta be. 


The two biggest networks give the appearance of spending just to 
—_ ABC is putting it out, too, but they seem to be doing it with some 
objectives. They snagged college football. They have Disney. Their U. S. 
Steel: Hour is the best drama on television, They acquired Baritone 
Oliver Dragon and the Firestone group. , 


And they stilt like to put out musical shows with music. There is a 
great deal of that much-abused ‘commodity, integrity, in ABC’s pro- 
grams. ey Ag 
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The ElgartBand| 


(Jumped from Page 3) 
itself surprisingly covered — but 
only in an album. (Oddly the Elgart 
version had been recorded as early | 
as last June.) Pressure from Co-| 
lumbia salesmen finally convinced | 
the company to issue the record | 
as a single, and to institute a reg-| 
ular release schedule of Elgart| 
singles as well as LPs. 

The impressively early approval | 
of the Elgart band on the part of | 
dise jockeys, retailers and salesmen | 
began to build a bandstand at Co-| 
lumbia. Pete Rugolo and Dan Terry | 
were added, and the label began to | 
push a dance band campaign. A 
second Elgart album, a 10” set,! 
Just One More Dance was released | 
in June, and an expanded 12” ver-| 
sion of it may be released as you) 
read this. | 

Also forthcoming this month is | 
a Charleston EP with Elgart, and 
soon the Elgart’s first production 
number, a two-sided Jt Ain’t Neces- 
sarily So, will be out. It’s a full-| 
scaled number—arranged in legiti- 
mate ye style— and the 
Elgarts plan to feature it on the 
read as a fillip to the dance sets. 

What has really startled the 
music business—and the Elgarts— 
has been what happened to the 
band after the records began to 
come out. Elgart, waiting for the 
records to accumulate impact, 
didn’t play his first in-person date 
until April 23. And yet, a little 
over three months later, Elgart had 
landed the coveted booking atop 
the Hotel Astor for 3% weeks. In 
between, there had been about 15 
successful oone-niters, including 
ballrooms and college proms, dates 
at the Surf club in Virginia Beach 
and in Wildwood, N. J., and two 
weeks at Convention hall in As- 
bury Park, N. J. | 

The Astor bookiag was the first | 
climax. The hotel actually had been | 
thinking of closing the room for the | 
summer, but when MCA’s energetic | 
Johnny Dugan pitched the band | 
and pointed out how quickly and | 
surely it had been building, the 
Astor management took a chance. 
Business has been -excellent, with 
the greatest turnout of teenagers 
seen at the Astor in many years. 
The band scored equally with their 
elders, who also seemed beguiled 
by the Elgart sound during the 
dinner hours. And for three con- 
secutive Saturdays, the Astor ropes 


were up. 
In Sight 


_Before they left the Astor for 
nine days at the Atlantic City 
Steel Pier at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, Elgart had already been 
asked to open the Astor Roof next | 
May and stay through June. In 
sight right now is the start of 
the road to surtaxes. The band 
Played one of the class bookings 
of the south Sept. 10 and 11—the 
Debutante’s ball of the Terpsicho- 
rean club in Raleigh, N. C. A set 
of one-niters followed with a num- 
ber of imminent possibilities. In- 
cluded was the chance that Elgart 
might be the first band to reopen 

e Paramount and there was also 
the likelihood of a booking at 
Frank Dailey’s Meadowbrook. 

The west coast dance band mec- 
ca, the Palladium, has already 
given Elgart a definite offer, and 
it looks as if Les will make the 
trek in January. Those pioneering 
cross-country bookings, judging 
from the initial reaction of the 
first ballroom operators contacted, 
will be full and frequent. Recently 
the Elgart spirits were further 
buoyed when a national disc jock- 
eys’ poll in a top trade magazine 
selected the Elgart band as the 
most promising new band of the 
year. The consensus, therefore, 
from the slightly incredulous trade 
observers to the teenagers eating 
French fries at the Astor, is that 
the Elgart band has picked up the 
necessary momentum to keep on 
moving—and all — slacken- 
ing in good musical taste. 

Pe, shortly before going “on 
stand for the first set at the Astor 
one evening toward the end of his 
engagement, talked about the in- 
gredients of that tasteful style 
and sound of the band and his 
pride in not having gone after 
trick sounds to reach for success. 
“We started off in a very straight- 
forward style,” he pointed out. 
“We were aiming at the dancers. 
We wanted good musical voicings 


| 
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(Jumped from Page 3) 


played a one-niter Sept. 13 in Oak- 
land. 

Ann Richards back from a gig 
with the Charlie Barnet band and 
being featured on KSAN-TV... 
Woody Herman played a concert 
at Hamilton air force base ... Red 
Norvo’s trio now has Monty Bud- 
wig on bass. 

—ralph j. gleason 


* * * 


LAS VEGAS: All of Vegas is 
talking about the exiting dance 
productions of the Don Arden Dan- 
cers at the Desert Inn, which over- 
shadow the stars of the current 
show Hildegarde and Johnny 
Johnston . . . Bassist Max Wayne 








that would be modern but not far 
out and we wanted good sound in- 
terpretation. 

“Gradually we've fallen into a 
very definite style that’s our own. 
The sax section, for example is the 
|} best in the country, I think. It’s 
Larry’s phrasing and sound in the 
|lead that has a lot to do with it. 
| It really gets its own sound, even 
{though there is nothing that dif- 
|ferent about the voicings them- 
| selves. The brass section, too, has 
| a unique sound, due in part to our 
use of the bass trombone. And 
there’s a tone the band as a whole 
gets that’s our own. It wasn’t con- 
trived; it just grew. 

No Pounding 

“Some people call it an airyness, 
and I guess that’s pretty close. We 
don’t want a pounding sound. We 
want it to flow and to be good to 
dance to and play with. Further- 
more, this is largely an ensemble 
band, which is why it’s able to 
work the class spots and appeal 
to both the college kids and the 
older groups. We give them the 
melody but within a good musical 
context. There are a few tasty 
tenor solos played by Richmond 
and John Murtagh, and Larry 
takes a chorus on alto occasionally, 
and that’s about it for the solos. 
Boomie did all the tenor choruses 
on records, and he and John will 
split them on the road. 

“Our rhythm section is different. 
We use no piano because it would 
have hindered the sound we want 
in the band. 

“Listen, I don’t want to get in 
wrong with the piano players 
around the country. The piano is 
a very beautiful solo instrument 
and in its place, I have great 
admiration for it. But in my band, 
it would sort of clutter up the 
kind of rhythm section I want. For 
one thing, it would tend to be too 
percussive, and it would interfere 
by playing either society or jazz 
fill-ins. We don’t want fill-ins, in 
short we don’t want the oomp-cha 
sound. We try instead for a crisp- 
ness and lightness with the guitar, 
bass, and drums. Furthermore 
without the piano, the effect of the 
guitar is heightened, and the gui- 
tarist is freer. Actually, with us 
he plays what the piano would, but 
it sounds lighter and he can swing 
more easily,” Les said. 

“Then there’s also the fact that 
we play almost everything in two- 
beat. The reason is that is really 
the beat to dance to; it’s the most 
straightforward dance music you 
can play because it’s the 2 and 
the 4 that dancers accent. We keep 
it from being a rickety beat be- 
cause even though the accent is in 
2, the phrasing and the feeling of 
the band is in 4 

“I also should mention the fact 
that about 95% of our book is the 
work of Charlie Albertine, and he 
deserves a lot of credit for what 
success we've had. 

“The reaction we’ve had from 
the kids at the dances and from 
the record dealers,” Les concluded, 
“has convinced me that the music 
cycle is going back to bands. Sure, 
there'll always be vocalists, but 
there is a move to bands. Listen 
to the disc jockeys, who are very 
responsible for shifts in taste, and 
you'll hear that they’re playing 
more and more band records. I 
don’t know whether it ever will 
be a one Ss bands as it was in 
the n-Dorsey-Miller era, 
but all the signs are very encour- 
aging. There seems to be an excite- 
ment building and I hope we can 
help to keep it building.” 





has joined the Henry Rose trio in 
the lounge of the Desert Inn... 
At the El Rancho Vegas, the 
trumpet of Jimmy Zito can now be 
heard with the Johnny White 
group, which alternates on the 
stand with Steve Gibson’s Red 
Caps, back for an extended stay. 

The Last Frontier’s Gay 90 Bar 
continues to swing with the Mary 
Kaye Trio, who have just been 
signed for a longterm contract, 
keeping them in town for about 
nine months out of the year... 
Over at the Sahara, the comic 
antics of drummer Andy Napoleon, 


| of the musical Napoleons, continue 


to break up the patrons as he does 
his bits with the Sando Deems 
Trio. The stage bar of the Fla- 
mingo hotel is rocking nightly as 
Frances Faye, with bongo drummer 
Jack Costanzo, alternates with the 
Latin sounds of Chuy Reyes and 
Co. . . . The Sands hotel has the 
national crooner market cornered 
with the signing of Vic Damone, 
Billy Eckstine, Nat Cole, Billy Dan- 
iels, and Frank Sinatra. 

—henry lewy 


7 * + 


BOSTON—Charlie Parker spent 
the majority of the summer on 
Cape Cod in the _ seclusion of 
Brewster . . . Boots Mussulli, Char- 
lie Mariano, and Herb Pomeroy 
left for the coast to join the Stan 
Kenton band . . . Al Vega trio, 
featuring Johnny Rae’s vibes, at 
the 123 club . . . Manny Wise 
leading jumping foursome in Frolic 
club, with Bob Larkin on trombone. 

George Wein opened Storyville 
with Ruby Braff, Vic Dickenson, 
Sammy Margolis, et al, with Count 
Basie in Sept. 9 for 11 days. Dave 
Brubeck slated to follow Basie 
band, and then it’s the Gerry Mul- 
ligan crew . . . Hi-Hat opened with 
Earl Bostic Boston University Jazz 
Society expanding, with rge 
Wein, Buzzy Drootin, and “The 
Robin” of WVDA as co-sponsors. 

Active bands swinging through 
the area included Perez Prado, Ro- 
ger King Mozian, Charlie Spivak, 
and The Dorseys . . . The Four 
Lads broke it up at the Frolics in 
Salsbury Beach. Billy Daniels fol- 
lowed them . . . Tony Bennett and 
Patti Page set for near future at 


Blinstrub’s. . 
—bob martin 
* 


+ 7 


MIAMI — Jan August and Bill 
Hayes shared Olympia theater bill- 
ing. Local baritone Johnny Viaggio 
headed the next show and was fol- 
lowed by the Lecuona Cubanos for 
a week ... New members of Les 
Rohde’s Olympia house crew in- 
clude drummer Frank Pichel, who 
replaced Freddie Sisk, and pianist 
Francisco Isla, who took over while 
Don Eppolito honeymooned for a 
couple of weeks. 

Preacher Rollo’s Saints continued 
at the Shormede hotel . . . Eddie 
Snyder opened the lid of the grand 
piano at the Shore Club... Pianist 
Hal DeChico moved from the Ma- 
layan lounge to the Dream bar, 
where he joined the Al Raymond 
trio . . . Herbie Brock held over 
at the Pied Piper . . . Accordionist- 
singer Shirley Ward was added to 
the Johnny Pineapple luau in the 
Bamboo room of the Roney Plaza 
hotel. 

Jayne Manners followed Pat Mor- 
rissey at La Vie En Rose. Tommy 
Miles’ trio was replaced there by 
Al Foster, formerly of Frank Li- 
nale’s Vagabond club crew. Miles, 
Jack Wyat, and Sam Krupit con- 
tinued their frequent TV appear- 
ances ... Rusty Draper was booked 
in for a week at the Sans Souci... 
Maurice Rocco headlined the Clo- 
ver club show .. . Phil Brito was 
in the Aladdin room of the Algiers 


hotel. 
—bob marshall 


* * * 


MONTREAL — Norman’ Granz’ 
Jazz at the Philharmonic troupe 
at the Forum on Sept. 21. This 
marked the first time Norman has 
had the patience to bring them 
here since 1951. He tried too late 
to secure a hall last year and found 
all suitable locations already booked 
a Norma Locke with Mart Ken- 
ney’s band packed ’em in at the 
Chanticler in Ste. Adele . . . Gene 
Auere's 1954 show plays a date at 
the Forum on Sept. 26. . . Roland 
Donato’s orchestra at the Palais 
D’Or on weekends ... Herbie 
Johnson’s band at the New Savoy. 
cafe. Booth Marshall, singing. m.c., 
currently there. 

—henry f. whiston 


COLUMBIA 





SOPHISTICATED 
SWING 








Les Elgart has his own ideas about swing—ideas that reflect the sophis- 
tiGated tastes of young dancing America. Elgart manages to combine a 
solid, two-beat interpretation that’s perfect for dancing with harmonies 
and counterpoints aimed at the ears of a musically discriminating gen- 
eration. You’ll hear what we mean when you listen to Soon; I Never 
Knew; Sophisticated Lady; Comin’ Thru the Scotch, and others—all 
recorded in highest fidelity. CL 536 $3.95 


JUST ONE MORE 
DANCE 











Here’s another Hi-Fi collection of the sophisticated swing that’s adding 
new life to American dance music. Elgart, fast on his way to becoming 
the nation’s College Prom king plays 9 late-hour dance tunes—the per- 
fect music to wind up an evening. Among other numbers that get the 
unmistakable Elgart treatment are Meet Me Tonight in Dreamland; I 
Don’t Know Why; I'll Be Seeing You; and I'll See You In My Dreams. 

CL 6287 $3.00 


DON'T MISS THESE ELGART SINGLES 


The Little White Duck 
Zing! Went the Strings of My Heart. 


Wedding Bells (Are Breaking Up That Old Gang of Mine) 
Spending the Summer in Love (vocai by Elly Russell) 


One O’Clock Jump Mambo 
I Don’t Want to Set the World on Fire 


Prices Include Federal Excise Tax 


WATCH FOR MORE NEW ELGART RELEASES IN NOVEMBER 


**Cotumbia’’ @ Trade Marks Reg. U. 6. Pat. Off. Marcas Registradas 
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Rhythm & 


Blue Notes 


By Ruth Cage 





If r&b has done nothing else, it has flooded the world 
with quartets. Although this may be okay with some persons, 
it causes less than complimentary comment from others. Here 
are the words of a woman whose own talents are undisputed : 





“They sound terrible.” The per- 
former is Dinah Washington, who 
doesn’t stop there: “They all sound 
alike. They don’t rehearse. They 
just start hollerin’.” 


Dinah admitted that she might | 


come up with some exceptions if 
she gave it some thought, but she 
“just can’t understand how so 
many of them make it.” 

The literally dozens of four- 
somes and fivesomes who are 
tucked away in record catalogs 
are more often than not one-shot 
record artists who wander into a 
studio and wander out again 
clutching their less than scale pay 
never to be heard from again. 
Those who manage to stay around 
for a second record might be de- 
scribed as lucky rather than more 
talented. 

Even though Dinah may be right | 
about this crop of wax wasters, 


its difficult to underestimate their 

|fan appeal, particularly for those 
|who get invited back for even a 
‘third shot before the mikes. Like 
|she says, “folks are just plain 
quartet crazy.” 

Folks are pretty crazy about 
|Faye Adams, too, and, no doubt, 
| with better cause. This diminutive 
|singer has first-rate vocal equip- 
|}ment, and she pampers those by 
pipes by training. 

Out of the New Jersey choir 
factories which have manufactured 
so many top r&b stars, Faye is 
counting the scheckles on yet an- 
other hit this week. 

From Shake a Hand, which put 
Faye and Herald records on the 
map, to the newest, Jt Hurts Me to 
My Heart, she hasn’t missed. She 
has become a star recordwise, and | 
her personal appearances now net | 
her four-figure salaries—quite a 





switch from a dozen one-niters for 
less than $100 just the other year. 
In back of Faye’s success are a 
group of other celebrities, real 
pros who knew a great thing when 
they heard it. Ruth Brown took 
Billy Eckstine and saxman Mar- 
shall Royal to hear her in the 
southland. They bandied about 
ideas on what she should do, and 
Royal came up with the one that 
started her up. He gave her a 
message to his friend Phil Moore 
and made her promise to sing for 
agg when she got back to New 
ork. 


One audition later, Faye was on 
the Moore roster, a lineup, inci- 
dentally, which sports such other 
names as Lena Horne, Marilyn 
Monroe, and Dorothy Dandridge. 
Under his management, Faye got a 
new record contract and_ such 
other improvements as a bit more 
attention from booking agents. 


Until recently, Faye has been 
the vocalist with the Joe Morris 
band. She traded this spot for a 
headlining role with the Rhythm 
and Blues Show of ’54 and will 
| follow up this fall with more work 
as a single. 

Meanwhile, there are the two 
weeks off to get reacquainted with 
‘her two youngsters and perhaps 








The Elgart Brothers Story 


(Jumped from Page 2) 
film with Sonja Henie, played the 
west coast for a year, and finally 
came home for a job on CBS staff. 
His CBS career included a regular 
role with the Raymond Scott band 
and among the shows he worked 
were those headed by Eddie Can- 
tor and Connee Boswell. 

Returning to the younger El- 
gart, he joined Jerry Wald at 17. 
Larry left Wald after more than 
a year for Bobby Byrne until Bob- 
by went into the army. The men 
tried to keep the band going with 
Jack Jenney fronting it for four 
months, but the unit finally disinte- 
grated. 

Larry then tried to take the nu- 
cleus of the Byrne band and find 
another leader. Finally Dean Hud- 
son fronted the band (Les had 
joined the trumpet section by this 
time) and they made a southern 
tour in 1942 on which both brothers 
were featured, as well as leading 
their respective sections. When that 


to enjoy really for the first time 
the rewards a real professional 
reaps from a careev. 
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Leblanc artist and Mercury 
record star Ralph Marteric 
heads the famous 


“Down 
Beat Orchestra” 
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artist Les Elgart and his Sophisticated Swing, 
one of America’s new favorite bands. Hear the latest 
Elgart releases on Columbia Records. 


Herbert C. Mueller 


amazing paces 
own artistic standards, the more you will ap- 
preciate this truly unique achievement — 
the trumpet man’s trumpet par excellence! 





. everything you have been secking in 
an artist trumpet — incomparable beauty 
of sound, utter freedom and flexibility, the 
valve action a miracle of precision crafts- 
manship! Visit your Leblanc dealer, put 
this superb new instrument through its 


the more exacting your 


U 





Elmer Kane 


Wilfred Roberts 





band broke up after six or seven 
months, the brothers came back 
to New York. Les went into the 
studios for a time and Larry got 
what studio work he could, and 
freelanced until the brothers or- 
ganized their first band. 
First Band 

That first Elgart band was start- 
ed in 1947. About 90 per cent of 
the book was written by Bill Fine- 
gan and Nelson Riddle, with the 
rest contributed by Ralph Flana- 
gan. Lisa Kirk was the vocalist. 
“T heard her,” remembers Larry, 
“singing with some band in Jer- 
sey. She looked like a doll.” The 
band played the Hotel New Yorker 
in the fall after breaking in at 
Pelham Heath Inn, Virginia Beach, 
Wildwood, army camps, and one- 
niters in ‘the Ohio territory. This 
Elgart band also played the Loew’s 
State in New York. But the record 
ban was on and after that was set- 
tled, the shellac shortage limited 
recordings largely to the estab- 
lished bands with contracts to fill. 

“Our first band was a function- 
ing unit for about two years,” says 
Les, “and then it stopped. It’s hard 
to say when the band actually fell 
apart, when the last guy came up 
and said, ‘Look, Les, you’re a nice 
guy but Tm getting pressure from 
my mother.’ It did stop, however, 
and we sold a lot of t e Finegan 
arrangements to Tommy Dorsey. 
I had to get my laundry out, for 
one thing. Several of those ar- 
rangements were recorded by 
or after that and did very 


Between 1949 and late 1952 
when the brothers decided the time 
had come for another try, Les free- 
lanced on record dates, worked in 

ickup bands, and sometimes under 

is own name. He also did con- 
tracting for a few singers, and 
“knocked out a living the best way 
I could. It was general gigging. 
You know, ‘what have you got this 
week?’ ” 

During this same period, Larry 
also had a varied workout trying to 
make a living from music. He did 
some record dates, worked with 
Bobby Byrne for awhile, and stared 
through a lot of open time. Then 
came a long spel in the pit band 
of Top Banana. 

“Charlie Albertine and I worked 
Top Banana together,” says Larry. 
“And we wondered if this was it, 
if this was what we had to do to 
make a living in the music busi- 
ness. But we knew it wasn’t. And 
that’s why Les and I and Charlie 
started this band with the determi- 
nation that it had to happen.” 
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Here Are Backgrounds 
Of Les Elgart Sidemen 


Here is the complete roster 


recently closed an engagement at the Astor Roof, New York: 


—— 


Trumpets 


STAN FISHELSON, 29, trumpet, 
has been blowing that horn since 
the age of 10. A native of Indian- 
apolis, he was reared in New York 
and turned pro with the Ina Ray 
Hutton ork in 1942. After 18 
months with Hutton he joined Boyd 
Raeburn for a six-month stint, fol- 
lowed by five months with Benny} 
Goodman, a year with Artie Shaw, 
and nine months with Alvino Rey. 
A three-month hitch with Freddie 
Slack came next, then a year with 
Buddy Rich, two years with Woody 
Herman, and three years in the pit 
band of the Broadway musical,| 
Guys and Dolls. Billy Butterfield | 
was Stan’s early influence, Conra 
Gozzo is his favorite soloist, and 
he digs Basie’s records the most. 
ay currently engaged to be mar- 
ried. 


| 


PHILLIP SUNKEL, 28, trumpet- 
arranger, is a native of Zanesville, 
Ohio, and a graduate with a B.M. 
degree, of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory. He turned pro in 1943 with 
local bands around Columbus, sub- 
sequently serving as sideman with 
Claude Thornhill, Tony Pastor, Ray 
Anthony, Charlie Barnet, Tommy 
Tucker and. Jimmy James. Early 
influence was Bix Beiderbecke and 
favorite musician today is Thelon- 
ious Monk. Phil hopes to do more 


of the Les Elgart band, which 





bone at 15. About 1941-42, Danny 
began gigging around New York. 
His first band job was with Reggie 
Childs, followed by two years with 
Victor Lombardo, two years with 
Tommy Tucker, and 18 months with 
Bobby Byrne. Danny also has 


played in the orks of Billy Butter- | 


field, Sonny Dunham, and Larry 
Elgart. Solo-wise he can be heard, 
among many others, on Lombardo’s 
When Tonight Was Just a Mem- 
ory; Tucker’s Wish You Were Here 
and Out of a Clear Blue Sky and 
Larry Elgart’s Impressions of 
Outer Space, Tommy Dorsey is 
listed as Danny’s early influence, 
and he still favors Dorsey along 


with Buddy Morrow. Future plans | 


included teaching and studio or 
symphony work. His hobbies are 
fishing, water skiing, and photog- 
raphy; favorite records, just about 
ron Mn by Stan Kenton and Les 
Brown. 





writing and playing in the future, 
digs “most any” record by Basie, | 
Lester Young, or Monk, is single, | 
and gets a boot out of cooking. 

JOHN WILSON, 28, trumpet, 
holds’ a bachelor of science and a} 
master of arts degree from New| 
York university, and began trum- | 
pet studies at the age of 10. Hail- 
ing from Waynesburg, Pa.,: he 
made his professional debut with 
Ha! Wasson in 1943 and later spent 
time in the orks of Gracie Barrie, | 
Jimmy Palmer, Benny. Goodman, | 
and Sonny Dunham. He also had | 
his own band for a year, and can 
be heard on solos with the Jimmy 
Raney quintette, on Prestige. John 
is married, his long-range ambi- 
tion is to teach, and his hobbies 
are baseball and astronomy. Favor- 
ite trumpeter is Miles Davis, but 
he also has eyes for saxist Charlie 
Parker. John lists his favorite rec- 
ords as Kenton’s Young Blood, 
Miles’ Jeru, and Bill Harris’ 
Gloomy Sunday. 


| 
| 


Trombones 


EDDIE BERT, 31, trombone, is 
a product of The Bronx, and at-| 
tended high school in Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., where he began study- 
ing his instrument at 13. Eddie 
broke into the band business with 
Sam Donahue in i941, joined Red | 
Norvo that same year and re- 
mained until 1943, a year in which 
he cropped up on both the Woody 
Herman and Charlie Barnet crews. 
A stint with Stan Kenton in 1947) 
was followed by service with Ben- 
ny Goodman in 1949, returns to 
Herman and Kenton, both in 1950, 
and to Barnet in 1951. 





Varsalona 


Repole 


BART V. VARSALONA, 34, bass 
trombone, was born in: Bayonne, 
N. J., where he first studied violin 
at the age of 9 switchin 
bone at 16. Bart started out pro- 
fessionally in 1937 and spent nine 
years with the Stan Kenton band, 
later joining the orks of Woody 
Herman, Artie Shaw, and Elliot 
Lawrence. Bart lists golf as his 
hobby. His future long-range plans 
include studio work. 


Saxes 
CHARLIE ALBERTINE, 25, ten- 


lor sax, hails from Passaic, oo | 
and began his music studies at 10, 


on piano. At 15 he took up his 
present instrument, simultaneously 


adding both oboe and English horn. | 


Six months with Jimmy Palmer in 
1946 constituted Charlie’s profes- 
sional break-in, followed by two 
years with Johnny Dee, one year 
with Bobby Byrne, and six months 
with Sammy Kaye. 

On tenor Charlie prefers Larry 
Elgart to all comers, and on discs 
digs Benny Goodman’s Sing, Sing, 
Sing. Married and the father of 
one child, he builds model air- 
planes, and is interested in elec- 
tronics. He has arranging experi- 
ence, lists teaching and writing as 
his long-range goals, and may be 
heard taking solos on various Jim- 
my Palmer sides. 


WALLY BETTMAN, 34, baritone 
sax, clarinet, and bass clarinet, 
began studying piano at 10, but 
switched to reeds at 15. He 
launched his professional career in 
1941 with Muggsy Spanier and 


to trom- | 


| James from 1940 to 1944. Sam’s 
playing experience also includes six 
years with Woody Herman, two 
years with Elliot Lawrence, and 
service with Gene Krupa and Billy 
Butterfield, among others. 


Marowitz 


Larry Elgart 


JOHN MURTAUGH, 27, tenor 
sax, also doubles on alto sax, clari- 
net, and bass clarinet. He hails 
from Minneapolis and picked up 
the sax on his own at first, later 
studying both sax and clarinet at 
the University of Michigan where 
he earned a bachelor of music de- 
gree. John started out with the 
Claude Thornhill band, then joined 
Tex Beneke and Tommy Tucker. 
Solo-wise, he can be heard on Urbie 
|Green’s Blue Note LP date for 
which he wrote LaSalle and John- 
bo Mambo. He also writes for the 
Elgart band. 

John is a long-time Lester Young 
fan, and also digs Dizzy Gillespie, 
Art Tatum, and Count Basie. In 





addition to enjoying dises by jazz- 
dom's Ellington, Basie, Charlie 
Parker, Stan Getz, and Bobby 


Brookmeyer, John also lends an 
ear to Bartok, Mozart, and Schoen- 
berg. Married and the father of 
three children, he devotes most of 
his off-working hours to his family 
and hopes someday to settle down 





;|to studio work and writing. 


Rhythm 


JAMES RANEY, 26, guitar, 
|gan studying his instrument at 
and launched his professional ca- 
|reer with Jerry Wald in 1944. A 
|native of Louisville, Ky., Jimmy 
credits Charlie Parker with hav- 
ing influenced his playing most. 
| After working for short times with 
|Woody Herman, Artie Shaw, and 
|Buddy DeFranco, he joined Stan 
Getz for two years, followed by a 
stint with Terry Gibbs, and more 
recently, Red Norvo. He can be 
heard on discs by Shaw, Getz, Al 
Haig, DeFranco, Norvo, and Teddy 


be- 
10 


Charles, and has cut records under | | 


his own name. 
His favorite guitarist 


strumentalists 
|Getz, Bobby Brookmeyer, Miles 
| Davis, Bengt Hallberg, Lee Konitz, 
and John Wilson. Jimmy lists his 


| favorite records as those by Miles, 


Parker, Getz with Brookmeyer, and|} ™ 


Lee Konitz. 


RUSS SAVAKUS, 29, bass and 


| violin, began studying violin at 
tinuing uninterruptedly until 
army induction. He attended Man- 
hattan School of Music, Columbia 
university and Juilliard Music 
School, from which he holds a 
|B. M. degree. Russ learned clari- 
net while in the army and began 











is Tal| 
Farlow, and he also digs other in-| | 
such as Parker,|' 


band by the Music Corp. of 


How Booking Agency Worked 
To Promote Les Elgart Band 


New York—Much of the credit for the rapid success of 
the Les Elgart band is due the energetic promotion of the 


America. The band was first 


brought into the MCA fold by the late Julie Wintz. It was 





MCA before his death, and it was 
mainly Julie’s idea at first to re- 
store MCA to its old glory in the 
band business. Wintz, in fact, felt 
so close to the Elgart band that 
he had planned to devote his forth- 
|coming Christmas bonus to buying 
uniforms and other equipment for 
the band. 





| The first Elgart album, Sophis- | 








strument, and everything else will 
take care of itself.” Of music, in 
}general: “I feel there isn’t bad 
music—just music badly-played.” 
| TED SOMMER, 30, drums, vibes, 
tympani, miscellaneous percussion, 
}is New York born and bred, began 
his musical studies at 7 on violin, 
j}and turned to percussion at 14. 
| Educated at Manhattan School of 
| Music, Ted turned pro at 17 on a 
|gig in the Catskills, subsequently 
playing six months with Alan 
olmes, four months with Muggsy 
| Spanier, two years with the Army 
|Air Force band, five months with 
| Ina y Hutton and five years 
|with various small combos. Chief 
early influences were Jo Jones, 
Dave Tough, Jimmy Crawford, and 
|Gene Krupa. Ted’s favorite solo- 
ist today is Milt Jackson, and he 
jalso digs Bob Brookmeyer. He has 
|composed and arranged for Pupi 
|Campo, Tito Puente, Machito, Mig- 
uelito Valdez, and Frank York and 
|includes writing in his long-range 
| plans. Ted is single, lists photog- 
raphy as his hobby, and the follow- 
ing as favorite records: Lunce- 
ford’s Battle-Aze, Basie’s Every 
Tub and Blue and Sentimental, 
Mulligan’s Nights at the Turn- 
table, Herman’s Four Brothers, and 
Ellington’s Cotton Tail. 














Vocals 






| 
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Eleanor Russell 


studying bass in New York follow- | 

ing his discharge in 1946, the year| ELEANOR RUSSELL, 23, vocals, 
|he turned pro with the Henry Jer- | was born and reared in New York, 
ome ork. He spent a year with | where she attended Brooklyn Col- 
Claude Thornhill, then domed sev- | lege briefly. Not formally schooled 
eral single engagements’ with | in music, she landed her first band- 
Lenny Tristano over an 18-month|singing job with Henry Jerome 
period during which Russ studied |at the Edison Hotel in 1949, then 





has since played with the orks of 
Ray McKinley, Georgie Auld, Rich- 
ard Himber, Gene Krupa, Claude 
Thornhill, Art Mooney, Gene Wil- 
|liams, and Noro Morales. Early in- 


i. & : |fluences were the Benny ( man 
Guenees of his Zormative years and Count Basic bands, and Wal 
on Kenton’s How High the Moon|!¥'S favorite soloists today are 
and Harlem Holiday, Goodman’s| Boomie Richman, Serge Chaloff, 


: ~|and Buddy DeFranco. Wally lists 
Undercurrent Blues, Eddie Safran las his favorite records Mo-Mo by 


ski’s Safrantic and Jumpin’ for) 4 - 
Love, a Lennie Hambro EP, a Gil | G@°"8!¢ Auld, Im ‘ae ng * oat 


: : : | Space by Larry 
Melle E*. and his cee eight-sided | 4 umn by Woody Herman. Bett- 


: _|man is married, hopes for an op- 
sides. Ed | pasSenttay to arrange some day 
|while continuing clarinet studies, 
and raises cocker spaniels for a 


DANNY REPOLE 31, trom-|"°™Y- 
bone, is a native of Brooklyn and| SAM MAROWITZ, 34, alto sax, 
holds a diploma from Juilliard and | clarinet, and flute, hails from Mid- 
a bachelor of science degree from |dletown, N. Y., where he 
Columbia university. At 8 he/|studying sax privately at 11. His 
$tudied- piano, switching to trom-! initial sideman stint was with Harry 


Eddie, whose hobby is photog- 
raphy, lists Milt Jackson’s Modern | 
azz Quartet LP as his favorite 
record and Count Basie and Jim- 
mie Lunceford as the principal in- 


credits on 12 Discovery 
die is married and the father of 
two girls. 





with the pianist. He served as 
sideman with Gene Williams for 
four months, Neal Hefti for three 


months, Jerry Wald for three 
months and Elliot Lawrence for 
one year. ~ 


In addition to his dance band 
work Savakus has been playing in 
the orchestra of the ational 
Orchestral Association under the 
baton of Leon Barzin for the last 
four seasons and also been 
doing concerts with the Vermont, 
Poughkeepsie and Wilkes-Barre 
symphonies during the last two 
seasons. Count Basie was his ear- 
liest influence, and favorite soloists 
are Ray Brown, Red Mitchell, and 
Milton Hinton. Savakus is married, 
likes to do leather work and wood- 
working as hobbies and lists bi- 
cycling and tennis as favorite 
sports. Of his long-range plans, 
he says, “I want to master my in- 





| spent the next three years singing 
intermittently with Jerry Wald’s 
jork. This was followed by eight 
jmonths with Charlie Barnet and 
one year with Jimmy Dorsey. 

Favorite singers are Frank Sin- 
atra, Mary Ann McCall, Ella Fitz- 
—. and Frances Wayne, and 

leanor’s long-range plans embrace 
television and musical comedy. 
Single, she likes to attend the 
theater, read, listen to records, and 
play minature golf. Favorite discs 
are McCall’s You’re My Thrill, Les 
Brown’s From This Moment On, 
the Frances Wayne-Woody Her- 
man version of Happiness Is a 
Thing Called Joe, Ella’s Gershwin 
album, and Sinatra's For Lover's 
Oaty album. Eleanor, herself, ma 
be heard with the Les Elgart or 
on Spending the Summer in Love 
and with the LeRoy Holmes ork 
on Lately Song, Hokey Pokey, and 
Dit Dit Di Hooty. 





the last band he enlisted with®—— 


ticated Swing, came out while 
Wintz was laying in a half-coma 
on what proved to be his deathbed. 
He insisted the album be played 
to him, and he listened to it over 
and over again. He kept saying, 
“What are the boys doing? How 
are things going?” Even now the 
Elgarts get wires from the Wintz 
children after a radio shot or a 
new record release, and Mrs. Wintz 
came to hear the band at their 
Astor opening. 

Knowing the band was Julie’s 
| pride, everybody at MCA pitched 
|in to promote it after his death, 
and the Elgart band came to be 
ong a kind of memorial to 
Julie. Vice-presidents Johnny Du- 
gan and Larry Barnett have cham- 

ioned the band with fervor, and 

ugan is largely responsible for 
the choice location dates that are 
| now coming the band’s way. 


Others, Too 


| Also instrumental in the MCA 
support of the Elgart band are 
three younger members of the 
agency, a new generation of book- 
ers who, in a sense, are growing 
with the band. At the beginning, 
Bobby Brenner was extremely im- 
portant in setting up the initial 
promotion material that first ener- 
— the agents on the road and 
elped build up the opening impact 
of the band. Then there was Allen 
Bregman, originally of the Cleve- 
land office, who handled many of 
| the one-niters Bregman is a form- 
|er musician himself as is the third 
|member of the young triumvirate, 
|Bob Piper. A former bandleader, 
| pianist and arranger, Piper is now 
setting up most of the band’s 
southern dates. 

What especially encouraged the 
Elgarts was that all the MCA men 
were such fans of the band that 
they came to all of the recording 
|sessions and made as many of the 
one-niters as they could. “Now you 
see,” points out Bill Simon, Les’ 
a manager, “why this band 
oves its agency.” 











Hawkins Cuts 
For Vanguard 


New York—Vanguard Records, 


}|}encouraged by the sales of its in- 
jjitial hi-fi ventures into the jazz 


field, recently recorded three more 
sessions. Under the leadership of 
Sir Charles Thompson, Coleman 
Hawkins, Benn Morton, Earl 
Warren, Osie Johnson, Steve Jor- 


‘|}dan, and Aaron Bell cut an LP. 


Hawkins, according to those pres- 
ent, was the star of the date. 

Mel Powell recorded with a trio 
consisting of tenor Paul Quini- 
chette and drummer Bobby Don- 
aldson. The sides are said to be 
Powell’s most modern jazz piano 
recordings to date. At presstime, 
an Urbie Green date was _ sched- 
uled to include Ruby Braff, Med 
Florey, Frank Wess, Sir Charles 
Thompson, Freddie Greene, Aaron 
Bell, and Bobby Donaldson. 








|Hurok Contributes To 


‘Israeli Music Fund 


New York—lImpressario Sol Hu- 
rok has given the Israel advisory 
board of the American Fund for 
Israel Institutions 3,000 Israeli 
pounds. 

One-third of the sum is to be as- 
signed to a contest for a vue 
work to be played by the Israel 


Philharmonic orchestra. A seco 

third is allotted for scholarships at 
the Bezalel Arts and Crafts school 
in Jerusalem. Five hundred pounds 
is to be devoted each to a contest 
for a ballet score and a stage play. 
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| | Bach transcribed for guitar, two H 
ed The Devil's | pe Century Pavanes and Albeniz’ Americans Scheduled 
| Leyenda as transcribed by Segovia. : . 
f d P aon ee ‘For Festival In Berlin 
A The nonpareil Segovia himself Berlin — America will be repre- 
voca e \ has a new album, An Evening With | sented strongly at the fourth Festi- 
|___ By Mason Sargent | Andres Segovia (Decca 12” LP DL| val of Berlin opening here Sept. 18. 
ss of ‘ | 9733). Segovia plays Frescobaldi,| Astrid Varnay and Camilla Wil- 
yf the Within recent weeks, three un-| Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Ponce, Ra. | liams will give song recitals, and 
first usually well programmed and re-| meau, Tansman, and Torroba. It| Margaret Harshaw will sing the 
_ corded LPs have been devoted to! is the kind of program with which | three Bruennhildes in The Ring. _ . : 
as the classical guitar—a reminder, as | Segovia literally hypnotizes con-|,, Rosella Hightower and Marjorie ee aine ad in — 
a Eugene Bruck puts it, that “the| cert audiences. I say “literally” | Tallehief will be among the fea- 
while guitar ies ES ayy yee | because at a Segovia Town Hall! a b= poner — the Grand Bal- 
ees o ta ion not only| concert last season, the audience/| 'et du Marquis de Cuevas. 
‘thbed. reaches back to folk lore, but also} was so rapt that when a man in| ew- y e p er 6 | ar 
Slaoal to serious, contrapental sunt. xbe the orchestra collapsed and was| (title and notes are on the back). 
, over guitar, from i s, the lute| removed by attendants, only the; Offbeat Records: The best re- New York—TV has transformed many long: i 
aying, and the -— to the modern | people immediately around him re-| corded choral collection I have) patterns of entertainment into much : vis Pegg 
How six-stringed instrument, ae ae alized what was happening. Every- | ever heard—and the one I recom- : ean liege ay KD 
ar tae markable in ie saceatiny: body else was caught in the| mend to all hi-fi seekers of unusual for cur A new generation of actors, comics, and singers is 
Wintz R..... Ring my aeattalty | concentration of Segovia. __ | demonstration dises—is The Hofs- evolving—a generation as intimately familiar with the chal- 
er & shown = ise Walker's iter; The guitar is also used with| tader Singers (Cook LP 1092).|lenges of TV as its predecessors®— 
Wints Recital ( gw LP LC 3055).| fiery expressiveness in the vehe-| This time the Cook Laboratories| were with the topography of night asa “a a 
their Miss Walker plays compositions by| mently non-classical music of | have really done it—a totally suc-|clubs and theaters. A vital part 
the awe ooey comers ot the clas-| Flamenco. Westminster recently is-| cessful meeting of the difficult chal- of this lithe generation is the new |! 
Julie's san gui ze ernando - .- sued the first volume in its Cante| lenge of recording mixed voices and breed of opera singer—young, 
‘itehod -_ arrega, as A oe by | Flamenco anthology. Heatedly ac-| retaining all the nuances of live | beautiful, just as vocally skilled as 
death such later composers for the in-| companying the Flamenco singers| performance with a clarity of re-j|her elders, and a much better 
ou strument as Miguel Llobet and|is guitarist Perico el del Lunar.| produced texture that is a model of | actress. A prime example is Elaine | | 
an ™ Hermann ae. The major) It’s a stirring set and has, as a| engineering. As a bonus, it’s an ex- bin. i. 
work on the LP, one that I expect} bonus, a strikingly apt cover. cellent chorus too, conducted b At 24 the vivid Dlai - 
7 = be —— new to almost all| The album cover with the most| Robert Hufstader, director of the ready had a fuller ey 
cham- of you, is the Concertino for Guitar} visual impact of the year also has| Department of Choral Musi iri i i 
x c at|/most aspir - 
ie 7 ae ee \ ee to do with Spanish music, but of | Juilliard. Included are compositions | gine, let alone ‘attain, In the field 
= oe pee ma uido Santorsola .. . the classical variety. In a set called| by Jannequin, Lassus, Palestrina, |of TV opera alone, she has scored 
. —— i preenve a er by | Spain (Tempo LP TT 2256), Guil-| Ravel, the contemporary Samuel | consistently in a series of remark- 
: Conk LP sb24) ere a spl lermo Cases conducts a Buenos| Barber, and Thomas Morley . . .|able performances since the age 
A ie pects, poll, a living) Aires orchestra in compositions of | Speaking of demonstration discs,|of 19, when she sang Violetta in 
legen in | —e. was recorded at| Albeniz and the Spanish dances of |try Kilts on Parade (Cook LP the CBS-TV production of La 
/ MCA hind = be My ow where “be-| Granados. But it is the cover that | 1025.) St. Columcille’s United Gae- Traviata. That production was an|/ 
nd are fen 4 e ist . * walls, ancient | makes this so distinctive an album. | lic hy Band is captured outdoors|important event in the history of | 
tthe _— = we sevaed -_ Og A Pisano painting of the “moment| in full parade. With the band in|televised opera and also in the 
bos . poss Zepoll A = oe ‘sa of ae in a bull fight, is superbly| motion, there is produced “the history of Elaine Malbin. 
ieninal sensitive artist, plays a soeenaah ee altniie’ s an a ~*~ Hr — — = Long P. 
ng, st, i : I e for framing by| ume of sound as they pass by and & Preparation : 
2 § — ng A + sage A Tempo's thoughtfulness in omitting | circle around the listener in ancient; Brooklyn-born Elaine has been = my 
; oe ’ y s byiall printed matter on the cover! ritual. x ee preparing for this first major na-| Elaine Malbin 
fo —— _| tional intr uction since the sixth | 
ae CLASSICS IN CAPSULE ee Sie ty arama 
3 _— p F school music classes and had ad- Sten of on asides the fe ag nee! 
¥ urrent dise album releases with ratings and once-over-lightly commentary by classic speciali Will Leonard. LPs o r vised her parents that th y aine. Besides the in 
_ < Foams The —, on vas, eee performance and technical recording quality) oo titted Beceliont, phar ad —_ great satential there if “private | she. ranged through Pom gen. 
re ad training could be obtained. The); : bt 
e third - , ed. lin The Firefly at the Lambertville 
irate, Newcomers To The LP Catalogs \farnieare ts" gut, a piano in the | Music Circus and in Sacramento, 
leader, —__________ ‘ * Se ss n the! Calif.; Robin Hood with th 
Dise Dat Rati " : house and Elaine’s lessons started oF : - 
is now ____ Dise Data atings | Comments Her concert debut came at 14 in| pee Oty Ligh Oussn iene So 
: —— me i ; ‘ ‘ ; Ar -' | Student Prince wi e St. Louis 
a Page aan agg Becene ba! ha ‘alaihatotalel AB my ay Gopatin, wrote his nocturnal mass 250 years ago, and ae joules Rg cnnn Ble 5: ag _ | Muncipal Opera. 
-™ th Week ae Gone dade rman show much wear—not only because it hasn't been used much, but | \d & cule e yout | fF 
; e |», | pert because it is sung here with remarkable fr An h 1 pani of the artist with what he was) In the autumn of 1952 the so- 
y that WESTMINSTER WL5287, 12”. | 6 ment doesn't help focus the Vivaldo. hearing, wrote: “I do not know | Prano added another dimension to 
4 oe oc ry eee eT ime eens yon tery | like it in vocal history a supetionce-— Oe lead role in 
f th and Strings/BRAHMS: Trio, Op. Performance a * “* ey Opus 47 never hes been on an LP label before is except t “a very early appearances . y oe rex \o eaten of My 
of the yf mg oo ge wh er © mpeters, ter Wp © chevmernbeeusitally played bese, with Feseh Sitter’ of Adelina Patti and Minnie|Darlin’ Aida. NBC-TV appear- 
ow ‘ou Miezslaw Horszowseh:s. piano. Recording | - Be ye Py a a of — plano- | Hauk.” ances continued until the fall of 
n, Les COLUMBIA ML4892, 12”. ‘ Seer na es dene oi _At 16, Elaine became a staff i when Miss Malbin made the 
GLAZOUNOFF: Scenes de Ballet kkk @ You won’ arn by « n ° — = NBC and remained there | a . ee aid oe 
—_ ee > Concert. Bolshoi Performance were shaved Bg yy ee Sas ee for three | page In 1948 she sang | For the BBC she appeared in 3 
B. eo See cae A. gee points out only that Glazounoff lived outside the Soviet state for the last in five of the € arnegie Hall “ yop” | concert program of arias and songs 
PERIOD SPL396, 12”. oe pd FO RN BN Gouk conducted the concerts. The next year Elaine |@7d also sang in Menotti’s The 
Sen ne Sa me the watsns, a, = been from east of the Iron played leading roles with a Gilbert gg After ——- to —_ 
an ullivan compan then ork, Elaine achieved her greatest 
its Broadway and sang the anninn opera-in-TV success this May when 
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Tape Measure 
Reprocessed 





Taping Can 


only Hurt Music Makers 


Magnetic tape records have 
the way-wise disc hack to “ma 


afforded an opportunity for 
ke book” all over again. If he 


is the one to plunk his “power” money on the barrel head, 
with his purchase he will wrap up perhaps the last chance 


live American music will ever have® 
to revive through the re-employed 
musician. 

It is one thing that the public} 
buys better music, and another 
where that music 
“ae comes from. I do 

Snot say that for-| 
S eign music is bad; | 
in fact, for the) 
most part it is) 
very good. What) 
I do say is that) 
indefinitely repro- 
cessed canned mu- | 
sic will do little) 

to anyone | 
but the man who 
a the sheck- 
els. 

Jorden If the world of 
performers will demand the same 
ethics in recording as they do in 
live ormances, then no indi- 
vidual or business will profit alone. 
Music is not compelled to excellence 
by force. 

The force of music comes from 


| perior musical 





its feeling in the live musicians, 
regardless of how you hear it. It 
must be reheard new and fresh; 
each canned and recanned rendition 
presses heavily on us. There must 

new musicians, new Toscaninis, 
or the musical heritage will bog 
own. 

Binaural’s Future 

The mass market, with the wider 
interest in music of every kind, 
its buying or rejecting power, its 
desire for better methods of mu- 
sical playback, will take the binau- 
ral tape into the homes as a 
supplement to the disc record, as 
yet unsurpassed. The power of 
binaural lies in the element of su- 
1 reproduction, and 
also that it cannot be faked. 

A record company cannot make 
a stereophonic binaural recording 
from an old pressing or masters. 
It cannot be done by any method 
but by new, original live recording 
session. There will be binaural- 
type, or pseudo-stereophonic re- 








rt MOR Wi ESPEY FEAR Mowe WITH ESPEY 


eed ad 


“17 TUBE 


AM-FM RECEIVER 


of limiters driving.a Foster-Seeley 


~ discriminator, drift-compensated oscillator plus automatic frequency 
control, maximum sensitivity obtained by tuned RF stages, built-in 

~ antennas, anti-hum ‘control, pre-amp tube for magnetic cartridges, 
23 db bass and treble controls, Williamson-type amplifier. 
SENSITIVITY: 3 microvolts, AM; 5 microvolts, FM, for 30 db quieting. 
POWER OUTPUT: 12 watts with 1/4% total harmonic distortion. AUDIO 

“ARESPONSE: Flat within 1/2 db from 20 to 20,000 cycles. Hear quality 





$149.50 


Model 501 
8 TUBE 
AMPLIFIER 
Williamson-type 24 watt audio _ 
20 to 20,000 cycles—distortion 
fess than 1/2%. Operates with 
$79.95, 


LISTEN TO ESPEY HI-FI! 


See Your Nearest Dealer or Write Direct 


MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
534 E. 72nd St, New York 21, N.Y. 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIOS & AUDIO EQUIPMENT SINCE 1928 
See our exhibit « Booth 634-635 at the AUDIO FAIR « Hote! New Yorker © October 14 through 17. 





cordings by the shoddy recording 
manufacturer. So if the wrong 
producer-promoter — up the tape 
market, this will be the case rather 
than the exception. For the cheated 
public this noise will become the 
“true” binaural. The American 
musician will be left with his horn 
hanging out, not eating from the 
binaural paycheck. This need not 
be. Much work has been recorded 
in the past by standard methods, 
until there has been “arranged 
stagnation” of music and musician 
alike. The power of tape is small 
now, so is its market. The public 
will hear binaural tapes, as real 
as life’s sounds, as startling as the 
sound of Cinerama, but with a pur- 
pose: their favorite music. 
Can’t Be Faked 

I want to re-emphasize that bi- 
naural cannot be faked and still 
give the full bloom of musical ex- 
perience. Some will try to market 
“gimmick” binaural; the public and 
its music-makers must reject this. 
For once the buying dollar can be 
a weapon’for good; it can solidly 
rebuild live American music more 
easily than it can encourage frau- 
dulent profitable enterprises. 

As it has been with the world’s 
musician, the American musician 
has given far more to the listening 
world than he has had time or op- 
portunity to bring to himself. Bi- 
naural recording, disc or tape, is 
perhaps the last boat home. To miss 
it means less paycheck music, 
dulled musical tastes, and hope- 
lessly mediocre recording for all 
of us. 

I ean see it now— all recanned 
and reprocessed: “Music for Lawn 
Mowing,” “Music for Counting Mo- 
ney,” “Music for Furnace Clean- 
ing,” and millions of other non- 
reasons; later to be compiled and 
re-re-canned into one jumbo album 
called “Music for Dying.” 


| 
| 














| sideration. Two of such units will 
| be_ discussed here. 

I think we will all agree, and 
rightly so, that the mainstay of 
the home entertainment center is 
the dise record player. Even though 
radio and television have from time 
to time overshadowed the disc in 
popularity, records are now more 
strong and popular than ever be- 
fore. We must now choose a record 
changer or player that provides the 
best possible quality at the lowest 
possible cost. 

An earlier article discussed the 
pros and cons of changers vs. 
single disc players. Therefore, this 
decision must and will be left to 
you. As for straight turntables, 
the Presto 15-G has proved itself 
to me to be the outstanding three- 
speed 12” turntable on the market, 
regardless of price. To use a unit 
lower in cost would undoubtedly 
be to sacrifice the easy operation, 





Going, going, going—gone. 


fast start, and rumble and hum- 





Preassembled Units 


By Ben Newman 





The Admiral Corp. recently 








entered the high fidelity field, 


putting its best foot forward in the form of an AM-FM 
radio-phonograph combination featuring a design based on 
the famous Williamson amplifier. 





When we first heard the HF-6 
a few weeks ago, we felt that the 
audiophiles in Admiral’s engineer- 
ing department had put into this 
unit something of what each of 
them would want to find in a top 
quality unit of their own. 

The Williamson amplifier, heart 
of the HF-6 has five tubes, includ- 
ing a pair of 5881 output tubes 
especially suited for this applica- 
tion. It supplies 15 watts of audio, 
providing sufficient reserve power 
to insure operation with low dis- 
tortion. 

In its sales brochure, Admiral 
gives the frequency response for 
the amplifier as “20 to 80,000 
cycles.” Since we are bugs for 
technical accuracy, this is where 
we part company with Admiral, 
and berate the manufacturer for 
adding confusion to an already con- 
fused frequency response picture. 
Actually the frequency response is 
closer to being “essentially” flat 
from 20 to 17,000 cycles. 

Admiral’s FM-AM tuner is a 
very versatile piece of hi-fi equip- 
ment, consisting of 15 tubes. Auto- | 
matic Frequency Control is used | 
to prevent drifting when tuned to| 
the FM band, eliminating the| 
annoying problem of having to re- | 
tune the receiver periodically. Op- | 
erating controls for the tuner, as 
well as the amplifier, are mounted 
on the tuner escutcheon plate and | 
include the usual on-off and volume 
controls. In addition, continuously 
variable bass and treble controls 
are provided to give approximately 
17 db bass boost at 50 cycles, and 
treble boost to 10,000 cycles per 
second. 

An important, but often over- 
looked part of the hi-fi system is 
record compensation, or equaliza- 
tion. High fidelity begins with the 
record, and since recording char- 
acteristics vary, it is important 
to compensate for these char- 
acteristics if we are to achieve 
creditable sound reproduction. 
Equalization in the HF-6 provides 
proper compensation for London- 
ffrr, Orthophonic or AES, and LP 
or NAB. 

Attempting to achieve high fi- 








fruitless as trying to work a two- 
tube amplifier into an expensive 
speaker. Both must be of equally 
good design. Excellent high and low 
frequency response can be expected 
from the HF-6 because Admiral 
has seen fit to include an exponen- 
tial horn in its speaker system. 
In this type of horn, the cross- 
section area is equal to twice the 
length of the horn. The exponen- 
tial horn combined with a high 
frequency driver results in good 
response of all frequencies from 
3500 cycles to well above the limits 
of the human ear. Low frequency 
response from 3500 cycles to below 
30 cycles is handled by a separate 
15-inch woofer. 

Admiral’s three -speed record 
changer will play up to five hours 
of recorded music. The tone arm 
uses a ceramic cartridge, which 
doesn’t require preamplification. 

Identical electrically and me- 
chanically, the unit is available in 
three styles. 
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delity with a poor speaker and an 
expensive amplifier will prove as 





Palmer House 





Here's Suggested Setup 
For Low Cost Hi-Fi Set 


By OLIVER BERLINER 


So many readers have asked for information regarding the 
selection of the various components of a high fidelity music 
system that after giving the matter a great deal of thought, 
I have prepared a list of recommended items for your con- 








free features so essential to the 
playing of high fidelity fine groove 
records. To go higher in price 
would serve to lose the economy 
feature that the system we are 
considering requires. 

The Clarkstan model 213 pickup 
arm has many desirable features. 
A quick acting weight adjustment 
for needle pressure, ultracom- 
pactness without resorting to an 
extremely curved arm (to be 
avoided), and gis change of car- 
tridges through the plug-in head 
principle. This latter characteristic 
is essential when using the Elec- 
tro-Voice model 82-S and 84-S cer- 
amic cartridges as they do not 
currently incorporate the turn-over 
needle principle. These new E-V 
ceramics are fully high fidelity yet 
require no preamplifier or equal- 
izer. Since these crystal cartridges 
do not utilize Rochelle salt they 
are impervious to heat and also 
have a smooth, wide frequency res- 
ponse. 

The VM type 951 (956) record 
changer is an excellent low-priced 
device. This comes equipped with 
a standard grade cartridge which 
may be replaced with a ceramic 
such as the Titone 9980-S turn- 
over cartridge which is compact 
and has an exceptionally wide 
range response and high output 
level, or which may be replaced 
with the new E-V turnover cera- 
mic presently being designed. Here 
again, no equalizer or preamplifier 
is required; and due to this we 
can tolerate a record changer 
whose motor hum characteristic is 
perhaps not the best. 

About the lowest priced FM/AM 
tuner of sufficient quality is the 
Pilot AF-723. This unit incorpor- 
ates automatic frequency control 
for minimum drift (off the station, 
due to heating up) and for ease 
of tuning. Under average condi- 
tions the tuner will operate satis- 
factorily without roof antennas. 
A cathode follower output circuit 
is included allowing the amplifier 
to be placed as much as 100 feet 
away without loss of high fre- 
quency response. The front escut- 
cheon may be removed for custom 
installations. 

We have confined today’s dis- 
cussion to the two principal sources 
of program material, the record 
player and radio tuner. A third 
source, the television set, may also 
be connected to the hi-fi audio 
system. In an economy assembly, 
such as the one we shall be dis- 
cussing for awhile, we cannot con- 
|sider the purchase of a custom 
| set; consequently we will have to 
|utilize our present set and hope 
for the best. Future articles will 
cover amplifiers, loudspeakers, cab- 
inets and accessories, to be followed 
by a discussion of a very preten- 
tious home entertainment outfit 
where cost (but not care) is 
thrown to the winds. 

(Ed. Note: If you have further questions 
or subjects you would like discussed, send 
them to Oliver Berliner at Oberline Ltd. 
6411 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif., 

losing a ped lope for the reply.) 














Stomp 

Anchorage, Alaska — Stomp 
Gordon, who has been playing 
at the 1042 Club here, closes on 
New Year’s Eve. His next book- 
ing is at the Latin er, Paris, 
France Jan. 4 for an indefinite 
run. As yet, his booking office, 
Associated Booking, has not filled 
in the open time with one-niters. 
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“Xx” POPULAR RECORDS 


0 “That's the Way Love Goes” “For Yo 
Bill Darnel “78” X-0001 “45” aX: 0001 
“Deep Blue Sea” “Patrol Polka” 
Dick Maltby & Ork 
“78” X-0002 “45” 4X. 0002 
(0 “Melancholy Me” “It We Worth It’ 
Smith Brothers “78” X-0003 “45” 4X-0003 
OO “You Told Me To Ge” “Sweet Kentucky 
Sue” Al Morgan “78” X-0004 “45” 4X-0004 
(0 “You’re So Much A Part of Me” “Anything 
You Can Do” Paul Winchell and 
Jerry Mahoney “78” X-0025 “45” 4X-0025 
0 “Strike A Match” “False-Hearted Lover” 
Dinah Kaye “78” X-0005 “45” 4X-0005 
0 “Trumpet Tarantella” “Dormi, Dormi” 
(“Sleep My ang J, Frankie Avalon 
X-0026 “45” 4X-0026 
0 “Trumpet Sorrento” “The Book” 
Frankie Avalon “78” X-0006 “45” 4X-0006 
DC “I Complained” “I Want You” 
Stewart Rose “78” X-0027 “45” 4X-0027 
0 “Angel Bells” “Black Sapphire” 
Spencer-Hagen Ork 
“78” X-0007 “45” 4X-0007 
(0 “Impossible Motion” “Fantastic Impromptu” 
Sal Franzella “78” X-0008 “45” 4X-0008 
(0 “The Things I Love” “Echo Bonita” 
Smith Brothers “78” X-0009 “45” 4X-0009 
0 “No Love Will Be Real” “Heartbeats” 
Al Wallis “78” X-0012 “45” 4X-0012 
C0 “Qu’ est-ce que c’est” “I Would If I Could 
But I Can’t” Bill Darnel 
“78” X-0013 “45” 4X-0013 
0 “Back Home Again in > vpaeall “Carolina 
In the Morning” Ben Ligh 
“78” 60014 “45” 4X-0014 
O “That Silver-Haired = of Mine” 
“My Mom” Al Morga 
78” "x-0015 “45” 4X-0015 
0 “Meadowlark” “Black Pearls” 
Dick Maltby & Ork 
“78” X-0016 “45” 4X-0016 
0 “Hot Dog She’s Mine” “Tell You What I’m 
Gonna Do” Buddy Jayson 
“78” X-0017 “45” 4X-0017 
(0 “Slaughter On Tenth Avenue” “Tara Lara” 
Geri Galian “78” X-0018 “45” 4X-0018 
0 “I Don’t Know” “Two Hearts” 
Wilder Brothers “78” X-0019 “45” 4X-0019 
0 “Half As Lonesome” “Stay A Little Longer” 
Woodside Sisters “78” X-0020 “45” 4X-0020 
0 “Ondine” “Mary Ann” Hilversum & His Ork 
“78” X-002) “45” 4X-0021 
0 “Happy Birthday” “Happy Anniversary” 
Danny Mendelsohn Singers 
“78” X-0022 “45” 4X-0022 
0 “Georgia on My Mind” “Deep in the Heart 
of Texas” Ben Light 
“78” X-0030 “45” 4X-0030 
0 “You Can Betcha Life” “Teardrop Avenue” 
Bill Darnel “78” X-0031 “45” 4X-0031 
(“Who's Gonna Be at the Door” “If You Took 
Your Love From Me” Smith Brothers 
“78” X-0032 “45” 4X-0032 








(C0 “Ou-Cafonie" “Mary Lou" Vince Carson 
“78” X-0033 “45” 4X-0033 
(0 “I Can’t Smoke You Out of My Heart” “Say 
It Again” Juliette “78” X-0034 “45” 4X-0034 


“X'’ COUNTR Y-WESTERN 


( “Don't Drop It” “" Driving Man’ 
Terry Fell * X-0010 45" 4X-0010 
(“I Wish I Had Trusted Jesus” “Station 
G.O.D.” Jim Hall “78” X-0011 “45” 4X-0011 
(0 “I Was Only 17” “Two Of A Kind” 
Mabelle Seiger “78” X-0023 “45” 4X-0023 
0 “I Was Standing In the Station” “Make with 
Me De Love” Shorty Long 
“78” X-0024 “45” 4X-0024 
(0 “I Traded My Heart for His Gold” “Take 
Me” Bonnie Owens 
“78” X-0028 “45” 4X-0028 
0 “The Mirror ’Cross the Bar” “The Hydrogen 
Bomb” Al Rogers “78” X-0029 “45” 4X-0029 


“X"? VAULT ORIGINALS ALBUMS 


O Jimmy Yancey: ee and Boogie” 
Long Play LX-3€90 
“45 EP” EVAA 3000 EVAB 3000 
(0 Rex Stewart and His Orchestra 
Long Play LX-3001 
#45 EP” EVAA 3001 EVAB 3001 
00 Jimmy Lunceford and His Chickasaw 
Syncopators 
Long Play LX-3002 
“45 EP” EVAA 3002 EVAB 3002 
Ben Pollack and His Orchestra 
Featuring Benny Goodman 
Long Play LX-3003 
“45 EP” EVAA 3003 EVAB 3003 
Benny Moten’s Kansas City Jazz, Vol. 1 
Long Play LX-3004 
“45 RPM” EVAA 3004 EVAB 3004 
Eddie Condon’s Hot Shots 
Long Play LX-3005 


0 


“45 EP” EVAA 3005 EVAB 3005 
Johnny Dodds’ L weshhensd Band 
Long Play LX-3 

“48 EP” EVAA 3006 EVAB 3006 
Original Dixieland Jass Band, Vol. 1 
Long Play LX-3007 

“45 EP” EVAA 3007 EVAB 3007 
Jelly Roll oy 's Red Hot Peppers, Vol. 1 
Long Play LX-300: 

“45 EP EVAA 3008 EVAB 3008 
Backgrounds of Jazz, Vol. 1 
“The Jug Bands” 
Long Plas LX-3009 

“45 EP” EVAA 3009 EVAB 3009 
Fletcher Henderson and His Connie’s Inn 


Long Play LVA-3013. “45 EP” EVA-1, EVA-2 


= Manone, Vol. 1 

lay LVA-3014 “45 EP” EVA-3, EVA-4 
Mess Mezzrow’s Swing Session 
Long Play LVA-3015 “45 EP” EVA-5, EVA-6 
vocorumee of Jazz, Vol. 2—Country and 


Urban B 
Long Pie ‘LVA-3016 “45 EP’ EVA-7, EVA-8 


oe a) ee edad} eo 


wh Soe 0 





“ata « GROG 





SPOTLIGHT’S 


0 Jean Goldkette and His Orchestra 
Featuring Bix Beiderbecke 
Long Play LVA-3017 “45 EP” EVA 9, EVA 10 


0) King Oliver’s Uptown Jazz 
Long Play LVA-3018 “45 EP” EVA 11, EVA 12 


() Harlem In The Twenties, Vol. 1 
e Missourians 
Long Play LVA-3020 “45 EP” EVA 15, EVA 16 


GROOVE RECORDS 
Rhythm and Blues 


(0 “Just Whisper” “How Much Longer” 
The Du Droppers “78” G-0013 “45” 4G-0013 


0 “Women Are the Root of All Evil” “Spread 
Joy” Paul Williams 
“78” G-0014 “45” 4G-0014 


(C0 “Lost Jawbone” “Louise” Sonny Terry 
“78” G-0015 “45” 4G-0015 


0 “Too Long” “When the Roses Bloom In 
Lover’s Lane” John Greer 
“78” G-0016 “45” 4G-0016 


C “The Tout” “Sam's Clam” Sam Butera 
“78” G-0018 “45” 4G-0018 


C0 “Holding On” (Parts 1 and 2) 
Madame Ernestine Washington 
“78” G-0019 “45” 4G-0019 
(J “Where Is My Honey” “I’m Tired” 
Big Red McHouston 
“78” G-0020 “45” 4G-0020 
(0 “Go, Mama, Go” “Too Bad aot Mama” 


Sam "manpechew seers 
G0021 N45” 4G-0021 


0 “Little Things sie, A Lot” “I Wash My 
Hands” Bertice Resting 

8” G-0022 “45” 4G-0022 

0 “Decatur Street Blues” “Big Rock Joe From 


Kokomo” Piano Red 
“78” G-0023 “45” 4G-0023 


eee RUE UCU SOCUCCCOCCUCCOCO COSC SECS E Cee eee 


0 “Ben Light Salutes the States” 
Ben Light and His “Lightning 
Fingers” Long Play LXA-3013 
“45EP” Vol. 1, EXA-1...Vol. 2, EXA-2 


0 “Sleepy Serenades” 
Russ Case and Loy Ork 
Long Play LXA-3014 


“45EP” Vol. 1, EXA-3...Vol. 2, EXA-4 
(C0 “Al Morgan Sings For the wir 
Al Morgan EP” EXA-6 


00 “Rhapsody In Rhythm” 
Geri Galian and his Caribbean Rhythm 
Boys Long Play LXA-1001 
“45EP” EXA-7 EXA-8 EXA-9 


RECORD HITS! 


“xX”? POPULAR ALBUMS 







Order through your nearest distributor. For his address, write 
‘*X” or Groove Records, 155 E. 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


(C0 “It Should Have Been Me” #2 “She Makes 
Me Mad” George Benson 
“78” G-0024 “45” 4G-0024 


0 “Candy” “All Or Nothing At All” 
Perla Marin “78” G-0025 “45” 4C-0025 


C “She’s Got No Hair” “If You Ever Been To 
Georgia” Big Boy Crudup 
“78” C0026 “45” 4G-0026 
(J “Sentimental Blues” “Champ Ale” 
Sonny Brooks “78” G-0027 “45” 4G-0027 


00 “Dead Broke” “Speed King” 

The Du Droppers “78” G-0001 “45” 4G-0001 
0 “You'll Never Be Mine” “Bottle It Up and 

Go” John Greer “78” G-0002 “45” 4C-9002 
CJ “My Pinch Hitter” eA Got Drunk” 

Buddy Lucas ” G-0003 “45” 4G-0003 


0 “I Gotta Know” “I'd ple: Do It Again” 
Bertice Reading “78” G-0004 “45” 4G-0004 


(0 “The Things I Love” “I Don’t won To Set 
The World On Fire” Sam Buter 
“78” G-0005 “45” 4G-0005 
0 “No Help” “I Need }- Buddy Lucas 
” G-0006 “45” 4G-0006 


Oj “rll Never Be Ses “A Sunday Kind of 
Love” Perla Marini 
“78” G-0007 “45” 4G-0007 
C0 “Straighten Up Baby” “Why” Milt Trenier 
“78” G-0008 “45” 4G-0008 
0 “Callin’ Moody ies (Parts 1 and 2) 
Miss Peaches G-0009 “45” 4G-0009 
0 “You Can’t Stay site “No Baby” 
Melvin Smith “78” G-0010 “45” 4G-0010 
(C0 “Fall On Your Knees and Pray” “I Love My 
Baby” Big Boy Crudup 
“78” G-OO11 “45” 4G-0011 
(CJ “Hold Me Baby” “T’'ll Get By” 


Sue Allen & Oscar Black 
“78” G-0012 “45” 4G-0012 


POU PUR UEUCOOUOCOOCOOOCOCCC OCS 


(C0 “Presenting Red Norvo” Red Norvo : 
“45EP” EXA-1 Fe 


C “Bill Darnel Sings For You” 
Bill Darnel “45EP” EXA-5 


0 “Irving Berlin Waltzes” 
Jose Bethancourt and His Marimba 
Ork “45” EXB-3010 Long Play LPX-3010 


(0 “When Day Is Done” C. Sharpe-Minor 
“45EP” EXB-3011 Long Play LPX-3011 


(0 “South of the Border” 
Roy Smeck and His Island Quartet 
“45EP” EXB-3012 Long Play LPX-6012 


A Product of 
Radio Corporation 
of America 
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records are reviewed by 


All jaz 
Jack Tracy. Rating: ***** Excellent, te V 


by 
** Fair, * Poor. 


Nat Hentoff, except those initialed 


ery Good, *** Good, 





Louis Armstrong- 

Gordon Jenkins 
Blueberry Hill; Chlo-e; Jeannine; 
Indian Love Call; When It’s Sleepy | 
Time Down South; That Lucky Old | 


Sun; It’s All in the Game; Listen | 


to the Mocking Bird 


ting: *ti&e*k 

A reissue album of the highly | 
successful (commercially) collab-| 
orations between Louis and Gordon 
Jenkins. Musically, Louis is Louis | 
—the vocals and the occasional 
hornwork are a warmly continuing 
pleasure. Jenkins’ arrangements, 
orchestra, and chorus are, however, 
relentlessly banal. But Louis has 
transcended worse in the past. And 
it is true that this particular part- 
nership has hel make major 
Armstrong inroads among the pop- 
ulace at large, which is all to the 
good. The musical rating, of course, | 
is for Louis only. (Decca LP DL} 
5538) 





Mutt Carey 
Gambler's Dream; Muddy Water | 
Blues; Go Down Sunshine; Advice | 
Blues; Barrel House Man; Nobody 
Knows You When You’re Down and | 


Out 
Rating: *** 

New Orleans veteran Tom| 
(Mutt) Carey plays the blues be-| 
hind pianist vocalist Hociel Thomas 
in a 1946 San Francisco session 
recorded by Rudi Blesh as part of | 
his then “program of recreating 
early jazz” (only one of these six 
numbers, however, has been previ- 
ously released). Mutt had played 
in the brass bands and with Kid 
Ory before the first World War. 
He was in Chicago as early as 
1917, but left a few years later to 
join Ory in Los Angeles. thereby 
missing the Chicago recording ac- 
tivity of the ’20s. The revival of 
traditionalist jazz in the mid-’40s| 
reactivated Mutt’s renown and un- 
til his death in 1948, he played and 
recorded with Ory and other New 
Orleans-styled jazzmen and their 
younger emulators. 

Hociel Thomas, a blues singer | 
of the ’20s, sister of Hersal Thomas 
and niece of Sinpie Wallace, only | 
recorded a few now rare sides in| 
those years—with a band that in-| 
cluded Louis and Johnny Dodds. | 
On this latter-day blues date, Mutt 
plays simply and movingly behind | 
the direct, convincing singing of | 
Hociel. She’s not one of the com- 
manding blues voices, but she 
knows the blues language well and 
expresses herself in it with honest 








‘Love. Clark is particularly effective 


the second time around on Cat 
Meets Chick. Another highlight is 
Beryl Booker’s piano on Man TJ 
Love. The male version of the same 
tune spots some of the best Lucky 
Thompson tenor on recent records 
and characteristically full-bodied 
Urbie Green trombone. 

The individual position battles 
are almost all close enough for 
interesting competition except for 
the trumpets, where Mr. Terry is 
a league or two beyond Miss Car- 
son (competent as she is), and in 
the percussion where Klook is sev- 
eral light years beyond Miss Leigh- 
ton. Elaine’s all right, but Klook, 
after all, is one of the great drum- 
mers in all of jazz history. Under- 
neath all the jousting, it’s quite 
a sound set musically. (MGM LP 
E255) 


Bob Crosby’s Bob Cats 

Jazz Me Blues; Slow Mood; Do 
You Ever Think of Me?; Big Noise 
from Winnetka; Big Foot Jump; 
March of the Bob Cats; Fidgety 
Feet; Can’t We Be Friends?; All 
By Myself; I Hear You Talking; 
Mournin’ Blues; 
from China 

Rating: **** 

One feature of Decca’s 20th An- 
niversary album bonanza that will 
appeal to many who began to be 
magnetized by jazz in the ’30s is 
this long-past-due reissue set. Fred 
Reynolds’ notes happily contain 
full personnel and dates. The rol- 
licking specialists involved in these 
uniquely flavored Dixieland-cum- 
swing sessions were: Billy Butter- 


field, Eddie Miller, Irving Fazola, | 


Ray Bauduc, Bob Haggart. Nappy 
Lamare, Jess Stacy, Yank Lawson, 
Bob Zurke. Warren Smith, and 
Matty Matlock. There was a rare 
combination of freshness, drive, 


‘and relaxation in these Bob Cat 


gambols and three of those in- 


| volved especially cut through styl- 


istic divisions to put down here 
and elsewhere some of the more 
enduring hornwork in jazz—Billy 
Butterfield, Eddie Miller, and the 


| late Irving Fazola. 


Fazola was a clarinetist of un- 
usual warmth and fluidity and he 
possessed a matchless tonal beauty 
on the instrument. Then as now 
there are some reservations in my 
feelings about the rhythm section 
(especially Bauduc) but it all 
moves surely and cleanly. A fine 
set. (Decca 12” LP DL 8061) 


Dixieland Rhythm Kings 


The Big Crash| 


sound like a group of Civil War 
Veterans that feel mighty spry for 
their age. 

There are some vocals by Vastine 
that remind me of part of my 
misspent youth at the Silver Dollar 
Bar in Boston. Funniest bit of all 
is annotator Keepnews’ innocent 


|assertion that this is “vigorous, 


| youthful jazz.” It’s rare that a 
man can be totally inaccurate three 
| words in succession but Mr. Keep- 
news cleaned the bases here. (Ri- 
verside LP RLP 2505) 


Ella Fitzgerald 


There To Say; People Will Say 
We're in Love; Please Be Kind; 
Until the Real Thing Comes Along; 
Makin’ Whoopee; Imagination; 
Star Dust; My Heart Belongs to 
Daddy; You Leave Me Breathless; 
Baby, What Else Can I Do; Nice 
Work If You Can Get It 
Rating: 





serves a score of anniversary toasts 
from all of us. Accompanied only 
by Ellis Larkins, Ella sings a set 
of songs she reportedly selected 
herself. It’s a song recital that is 
one of the most rewarding experi- 
ences in the history of jazz record- 


Saturday Review article, wrote 
that jazz, like poetry, is an art of 
surprise. The secret of Ella’s al- 
chemy is that the more you hear 
her, the more surprised you are 
within each surprise. It’s like a 
Christmas stocking that’s never 
empty, that’s always full of new 





wonders. (Decca 12” LP DL 8068) | wg other side is almost as good.| year. (Storyville LP 311) 
ere’s 


| swinging, not yet brilliant writing | 


Frank Foster 


Little Red; How I Spent the 





ing. Whitney Ballictt, in a recent | 


Night; Blues for Benny; Out of | 


| Nowhere; Gracias; The Heat’s On 
Rating: 

The Basie Tenor man’s first LP 
as a leader includes Frank’s Basie 
associate, Bennie Powell (trom- 
bone) ; Percy Heath (bass) ; Kenny 
Clarke (drums); and _ Lester 
Young’s pianist, Gildo Mahones. 
| The results are not especially mem- 
orable. For one thing, five of the 


| the contours are worn by constant 
previous usage by other writers of 


six tunes are Foster originals and | 


|“originals” that are actually un-| 


developed anthologies of melodic 


| and harmonic fragments that have | 


| been kicking around for some time. 
| Then there’s Frank himself. 
Despite Leonard Feather’s praise- 
| bearing notes, I don’t feel Frank 
as yet is a major soloist. He blows 
| cleanly, vigorously, and unpretenti- 
| ously in the Hawkins-Byas tradi- 
| tion with a few Pres-Getz over- 
| tones, but the touch of striking 
| imaginative distinction is so far 
| not apparent. Frank is often very 
| Sustain the major solo space in a 
six-tune LP with sufficient consis- 
| tency of impact. 
| _ Best solos in the set come from 
| Bennie Powell who can, however, 


| good, but not yet good enough to) 


| 


| 


| 


play considerably better than he| 


Johnny Hodges 

kkk Burgundy Walk 

An easy-rocking two-sided blues 
with generous choruses from the 
Rabbit, Harold (Shorty) Baker, 
and Lawrence Brown, all held to- 
gether by overly familiar but roll- 
ingly moving ensemble riffs. The 
three soloists are at their extended 
ease. It’s particularly pleasant to 
hear Baker again—a much under- 
rated jazz trumpeter. And Law- 
rence Brown’s long, loose-lined 
monologue is one of the joys of 
the season—any season. In all his 


|life, Bill Harris has never gotten 
I’m Glad There Is You; What Is 


as inside jazz as Lawrence Brown 
does so surely here. Also on hand 
are tenor Johnny Coltrane, pianist 
Call Cobbs, bassist John Williams 
and as a special added starter, 
Louis Bellson on drums. A good 
time was had by all. (Norgran 122) 


Bill Holman 
kkk Plain Folks 


If only for this set, Decca de-| kk Cousin Jack 


The first in Capitol’s new Ken- 
ton Presents series and the best of 
the initial four releases. Both 
originals are by Bill and he used 
Bob Gordon, Stu Williamson, Bob 
Enevoldsen, Don Fagerquist. Cur- 
tis Counce. Stan Levey, Herb Gel- 
ler, and himself on tenor. Plain 
Folks has the usual functionally 
spare Holman linear sense. The 


a young hornman who is certain 
to enter the jazz pantheon. He hag 
thoroughly absorbed the tradition 
from Louis to Dizzy and is now 
contributing richly to it himself. 
Ruby’s conception and beat are 
extraordinary and his tone keeps 
ie fuller and more and more 
ynamically expressive. Ruby’s 
work here is a thrilling experi- 
ence. And listen to him too keuind 
Vic’s vocal. 

The second side takes off with 
a kicking You Took Advantage on 
which everybody blows well, in- 
cluding pianist Wein who often 
really lays down a very solid beat. 
The Basie Swingin’ also makes it. 
There’s more flavorful Margolis 
tenor, this time with a bow to 
Pres but still with an individuality 
of its own. So far as I know, these 
jare Margolis’ first records. This 
| long-time associate of Ruby Braff 
should be heard much _ more 
oftener. ‘ 

After You’ve Gone isan unwise 
| anti-climax to the set which should 
|have had Swingin’ as the closing 
jnumber. Clarinetist Al Drootin, 
| however, performs with his usual 
warm creditable skill. Recorded 
|sound is quite good considering 
|the out-of-doors context. There’s 
| also a model set of intelligent notes 
by Ron Nordell of the Christian 
Science Monitor. If it weren’t for 





ensemble swings, there’s good Hol-|the first and sixth numbers, the 


man _ tenor, 


very good trombone | album would have gotten the full 
(Enevoldsen?) and an all too brief | five. 


As it is, it’s a collector’s 


trumpet solo by Don Fagerquist | must if only for Ruby .on Sleepy 


that is as lightly relaxed as any-| 
thing of his I’ve heard on record. | 


more of Bill’s cleanly! 


along with more tenor by Bill and| 
a fine, airy Fagerquist flight. First- | 
rate bass by Curtis Counce all the | 
way. (Capitol 7-65000) 


Jazz at the Boston Arts Festival | 
High Society; Jazz Me Blues; | 
When It’s Sleepy Time Down 
South; You Took Advantage of Me; | 
Swingin’ the Blues; After You've 
Gone 
Rating: ****« | 
This is an unusually interesting | 
on-the-scene recording of the first | 
jazz night at the annual Boston | 
Arts Festival in the Public Gar-| 
dens June 9 of this year. George 
Wein assembled a band to recreate, 
among other things. a capsule his- 
tory of jazz from New Orleans to 
the Goodman-Basie era. (Modern 
jazz was represented that night 
by a Charlie Mariano-Serge Chal- 
off group not on this record). The 
impressively flexible decade-span- 
ners were: Vic Dickenson, Ruby 
Braff, Sam Margolis, Dick Lefave, 
Al Drootin, John Field, Buzzy 
Drootin, and Professor Wein on 


piano. 

After a slightly stiff High Soci- 
ety on which Al Drootin compro- 
mises with the traditional picou 
chorus, the proceedings begin to 
move with Jazz Me, on which Ruby 








Time. So far this is one of the 
major trumpet performances of the 


Jazz Studio 2 
Laura; Here Come the Lions; 
Paicheck; Graas Point; Darn That 
Dream; Do It Again 
Rating: **k* 
An absorbing set recorded in 
Hollywood by Tom Mack. Person- 
(Turn to Page 14) 
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Jazz Reviews 


(Jumped from Page 12) 


nel included Herb Geller, Milt 


Bernhart, John Graas, Don Fager- | 


quist, Marty Paich, Curtis Counce, 
Howard Roberts, Larry Bunker, 
and Jimmy Guiffre on tenor and 
baritone (and I think the tasty 
clarinet on Lions is his, too). How 
come, by the way, Jimmy just 
gets one credit line buried in the 
notes and no front cover billing? 

Anyway, the playing of all in- 
volved is just fine. This record, 
for one thing, should firmly estab- 
lish Herb Geller as one of the 
undeniably arrived alto stars. The 


man has it—ideas, beat, pungent | 


tone, and above all, heart. Herb 
blows with everything he has; he 
doesn’t try to fit himself into icily 
studied attitudes. John Graas’ 
French horn comes through freer, 
more swinging and more inventive 
than on his Trend sides. Bernhart 
had a sweepingly relaxed ball on 
the date judging from his playing. 
Guiffre and Fagerquist are first- 
rate and the rhythm section is 
crisp, light and steady. Howard 
Roberts’ guitar, imagination and 
tone are highly impressive and 
it’s good to hear full-toned bassist 
Curtis Counce get some extended 
solo space. i 

Almost all of the writing is of 
better than average consistency and 
some contains real organic devel- 
opment. Graas wrote Lions and 
Graas Point and arranged Do It 
Again. Paich contributed Paicheck 
and arranged the other two songs. 
Graas Point has some especially 
intriguing contrapuntal intersec- 
tions and there’s a swingingly 
fresh feel to the lines of Lions 
that isn’t as easy to attain as it 
may sound. 

Footnote: Listen to the entrance 
of Fagerquist and Bernhart in 
Dream. It must have been a 
thoroughly sunny California day 
when this LP was made. This is 


a distinguished Decca debut for | 65001) 


Mr. Mack. Give the man a raise 
and let him do some more sessions. 
—even if he does think there’s such 
a thing as “west coast jazz.” 
(Decca 12” LP DL 8079) 


Jelly Roll Morton 
King Porter; New Orleans Joys; 
Wolverine Blues; London Blues; 
Froggie Moore; Jelly Roll Blues; 
Mamamita; Tia Juana 
Rating: **** 
2 of Riverside’s Classic 


Vol. 
(Down Beat, 


Jazz Piano series 
Sept. 8). : 
hitherto rare Jelly Roll series of 
Gennett solos. “These two LPs 
represent the sum total of Morton’s 
solos on this label (including one 
—Froggie Moore— which Gennett 
never issued) with only two ex- 
ceptions,” the masters of which 
were destroyed. As a bonus on this 
set, there’s a rare side (London 


Blues) made for the Rialto label. | 


As Keepnews says: “This is quite 
plainly rich, complex vital jazz; it 
has ragtime in it and the blues 
and stomps, and the ‘Spanish 
Tinge’ that runs through so much 
of Morton’s music. It has also the 
unique fusion of all these elements 
into something that can best be 
called an identity of its own.” This 
set, like the first, is one of the 
major documents of early jazz his- 
tory. (Riverside RLP 1041) 


‘Boots Mussulli 


*kx* Diga Diga Doo 

xk Lullaby in Rhythm 

A Kenton Presents record. Diga 
begins to move after a corny open- 
ing set of phrases. Boots blows 
his alto long and interestingly 
thereafter, though he’s not as 
helped as he could be by a rhythm 
section (Pete Littman, John Car- 
ter, and Ray Santisi) that tends 
toward heaviness and insistency. 
Ray’s solo conception, however, is 
quite interesting. Boots’ tone in 
places could be better. His tone 
Japses are somewhat more marked 
in Lullaby which is otherwise a 
swinging set of variations with 


another good piano solo by San-| 


tisi. The ending, however, is pretty 


ag Y Program With 

This New Christmas Song _ 

“VIOLETS FOR CHRISTMAS” 
copies 40c 


Topik Tunes 
Music Publishers 
631 Knowles, Royal Ock, Michigan 























|of gravity. It’s the usual tasteless 
| set of exhibitionistic variations. On 
| Prelude, 
| (piano), Chick Keeney (drums), 
and Ace Tesone (bass), Charlie is 
|much more restrained in his grace- 
jless flourishes than usual. As a 
This set concludes the | result, the performance is not al- 
together 
| 118) 


| kk%* Woodyin’ You | - 


jnot too inventively explored by aan sostes 
son ra : Seg: —Blue Note LP 5043 $3.95 
Cc e. That’s e trouble with SAM MOST—Debut LP II... $3.95 


Standard discounts to record stores. 





THE HOT BOX 


By George Hoefer 





| 

The Rex Stewart vault original on Label “X” is one of the | 
most satisfying reissues yet released on any of the jazz re- | 
issue programs, past or present. All of the sides by the Elling- | 


ton by-product unit are musically¢ 
exciting. In addition, this LP-E 
offers two heretofore unreleased 
numbers written by Rex and two 
different “takes” of previously is- 
sued tunes, making the set of con- 
siderable value to the jazz and 
Ellington collectors. 


Jazz record collectors have fre- 
| quently found “rejects” to be right 


| forlorn all around. Stan could have 
|tried a few more takes on these 
|sides. Boots’ occasionally under- 
nourished tone on this date is odd 
in view of the fact that he sounds 
considerably stronger and more 
assured on another recent session 
—the Storyville LP with Serge 
'Chaloff (Down Beat, July 28). 
| (Capitol 7-65002) 


Frank Rosolino 


xk Yo Yo 
|*&*k That Old Black Magic 

A Kenton Presents record on 
| which Frank heads a group com- 
posed of Charlie Mariano, Sam 
Noto, Stan Levey, Curtis Counce, 
| and Claude Williamson. Yo Yo, a 
| Bill Holman original, is somewhat 
| below par for Bill. Frank blows 
| well; Mariano and Noto are good 
jenough but hardly incandescent. 
| The other side is marred by opening 
and closing Rosolino vocal cho- 
|ruses. Frank is a brilliant trom- 
| bonist but he’s about as unprofes- 
|sional and uninteresting a singer 
jas I’ve heard since my last high 
| school reunion. Except for Frank’s 
|ringing trombone solo in between 
| the elocution bits, I miss the point 
| of this side entirely. (Capitol 7- 





down their groove. Many times| 
when jazz combos strayed away 
from a straight, simple melodic | 
line, the record company execu- 
tives refused to pass the sides for | 
release and probably lectured the 
recording supervisor severely for 
taking the time and materials for | 
making the sides. Rex’ original | 
tunes Menelik—The Lion of Judah 
and Poor Bubber are probably 
cases in point. 

The above sides were recorded 
July 3, 1941, by Rex, Lawrence 
Brown, Harry Carney, Ben Web- 
ster, Duke, Jimmy Blanton, and 
Sonny Greer. Bill Grauer and 
Orin Keepnews, the producers of 
the “X” jazz series, should be con- | 
gratulated for finding the two mas- | 











rs. | 
Poor Bubber is, of course, a tri- | 
bute to James (Bubber) Miley, the | 
Ellington trumpeter who pioneered | 
the growl horn before 1929. Bubber 
died in 1932. Rex’s horn takes up 
most of the grooves on these two 
weird tunes, and he vividly illus- 
trates his unique mastery of the} 
cornet. His low growls to sound 
a lion’s roar bring to mind the con- 
versations he used to hold with the | 
late Ivie Anderson talking through 
the horn. 

The same 1941 session on which} 
the above were waxed produced | 
Subtle Slough, the Ellington origi- | 
nal that later was made use of in| 
Just Squeeze Me, and another 
Stewart original, Some Saturday. | 
There are examples of Rex’s style 
with a plunger mute as well as his 
open horn work. 

Other Side 

Side 1 includes four sides made 
in Chicago by the same group Nov. | 
2, 1940. The My Sunday Gal (Duke 
Ellington) and Without a Song | 
are sides that were originally | 
pressed on Bluebird. The other two 
tunes, Linger Awhile and Mobile | 
Bay. were also issued on Bluebird 
in 1941, but the present release 
uses different versions or “takes.” | 
Mobile Bay is a blues and was or- | 
iginally labeled Mobile Bay Blues 
composed by Rex and Duke. As the 
notes on the cover advise, they are 
played in a loose jam style, and 
quite different from the versions 
previously used. The familiar me- 
lodic line of Linger, a popular tune | 
of the early ’20s is much enhanced 
dl flowing rides taken by Rex and 

en. } 








Charlie Ventura 
| *&*& Lover 
| **& Blue Prelude 
| Lover is another chapter in the 
jadventures of Charlie Ventura, 
|space cadet with a sliding center 


backed by Gene Kutch 


unpleasant. (Norgran 


Claude Williamson 
xk All God’s Chillun Got Rhythm 





AS se a 


The fourth in the first set of | 
Kenton Presents. Claude is backed | 
by Curtis Counce and Stan Levey. | 
Claude swings vibrantly on Chil-| 
lun with particular fine support | 
from Counce. The Dizzy tune is a} 
good one and it’s competently but 





Detroit 26, Michigor 


both sides—on neither does Claude | 


|| TED NASH—Star LP 600! . 
seem to have thought through the |] CLARK TERRY-TERRY POLLARD- —_ 
structural potentialities and chal- nee E-255 . $3.00 
oe " : AVE PELL PLAYS RODGERS— 
lenges of the tunes as thoroughly Teond ‘Tuten $5.95 


as he might have. They’re good | 
performances, but they set up no 
surprises that will continue to sur- 
prise. (Capitol 7-65003) 


JOE ROLAND WITH STRINGS— 

Savoy MG 15034 _.... $3.9 
NEW CAPITOL JAZZ EP'S AND LP'S 
EP 525—STAN KENTON PLAYS 

BILL RUSSO 


Theme of Four Values/Study for Bass/ 
Sweets/Dusk/Blues Before and After/ 
Bacante/Thisbe/Egdon Heath. ...$2.94 
EP 526—STAN KENTON PLAYS 
~~ HOLMAN 
ags/Hav-a-havanah/in Lighter Vein/ 
Kingfish/Solo for Buddy/Opener/Theme 
and Variation/Fearless Finlay. ..$2.94 
LP 524—Contents of two EP albums above 


Lester Young 
*kk Can’t We Be Friends? 
xxx Oh, Lady Be Good 


Neither side is Pres at his best 
in tone or ideas, but Lester’s still 


swinging. Can’t We is a casual- | on enn a? $4.97 
tempo, meditative investigation of || EP 516—SOMETHING COOL— JUNE 
the problem. Lady has some fine, CHRISTY 


Something Cool/Stranger Called the 
Blues/! Should Care/it Could Happen 
to You/Lonely House/Midnight Sun/ 
I'll Take Romance eee Xl 
LP 5ié—Above album on LP $3.00 
ELLINGTON—'s5 
EP 152i—Rockin In Rhythm/Black 


bright Jessie Drakes trumpet and | 
a sprightly Gildo Mahones piano 
chorus. Connie Kay is on drums 
and Gene Ramey on bass. 
gran 121) 


(Nor- | 





an... ‘Re . $1.47 
EP 252iI—Stompin At Savoy/In The 
ood $1.47 
EP 352iI—One O'Clock Jump/ 
Honeysuckle $1.47 


EP 452\—Happy Go Lucky Local/ 
| a ‘oo $1.47 
—LP containing ab 4 EP’ . 
New BECCA —? ove s $4.97 
DIO 2 — DON FAGERQUIST 
HERB GELLER, JOHN GRaas’ Mitt 
CP Tee ee aARTY PAITCH 
—Laura/Here Come the Lions $1.47 
EP 2158—Paicheck/Graas Point ae $1.47 
EP 2159—Darn that Dream/Do 
it Again 


-.. $1.47 
$2.50 minimum order. Add 50c postage 
De- 


to id orders under $5.00. 
posit of $1.00 on ali Cop's. 





ww " earrings and bracelet 
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DAVE BRUBECK AT STORYVILLE: 1954 


Dave Brubeck, America’s top-selling jazz artist, takes his quartet to Boston's 
famed Storyville night club—and makes jazz history. The Music-makers are: 
Paul Desmond, who plays a facile alto sax; Joe Dodge on the drums; Ron 
Cratty and Bob Bates alternating bass; and Brubeck himself, whose incred- 
ible piano improvisations are a sensation from coast to coast. Here—recorded 
on-the-spot in highest fidelity—are 6 numbers, including Back Bay Blues, 
Don’t Worry "Bout Me, Here Lies Love and a number called On The Alamo 
that we think is the greatest thing Brubeck has ever put on records! CL 590 








JELLY ROLL 


Orchestral recreations of some of the best 
compositions by the immortal Jelly Roll 
Morton. The spirit of that pianist extraor- 
dinary is ever present as Turk Murphy, 
Wally Rose and other top contemporary 
jazzmen give out with Kansas City Stomps, 
Big Fat Ham, Jelly Roll Blues, The Pearls, 
and twelve others. CL 559 $3.95 





HOW HI THE FI 


Here are the high fidelity results of the 
latest in the Buck Clayton Jam Session 
Series. This new release has an added at- 
traction in that Woody Herman just hap- 
pened tosit in with Clayton's all-star group. 
Informal performances by this hand- 
picked bunch of How High The Fi, Blue 
Moon, Sentimental Journey and Moten 
Swing are among the most remarkable 
iazz recordings you have ever heard. 


CL 567 $3.95 


Price Inctudes Federal Excise Tex. 
**Colambia’’ @ Trade Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Ma 


$3.95 


JAZZ 
GOES TO COLLEGE 


This is the record that established the 
Brubeck quartet at the top of the jazz 
world—live performances recorded in hi- 
fi during a tour of mid-western universities 
(we've even left in the sound effects of a 
jazzed-up audience). Seven pieces includ- 
ing The Song Is You and Out of Nowhere 
are the basis for some improvising that 
makes the long-hairs sit up and take 
notice! CL 566 «$3.95 











ELLINGTON 


The Duke plays his own compositions in 
this brand new hi-fi release in Columbia's 
Great Jazz Composers Series. Here are the 
great numbers that put him on top includ- 
ing Mood Indigo, Sophisticated Lady, 
Don't Get Around Much Anymore, Cara- 
van, I Let a Song Go Out of My Heart, 
and Solitude. CL 558 / $3.95 
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FOR THE DISCRIMINATING 


These records are the cream of the musical crop—the most interest- 
ing and musically sound sides reviewed for this issue as selected from 
various categories, 


Peggy Lee—Peggy (Decca LP DL-5539) 

terchers by Peggy 

Jeri Southern—Warm, Intimate Songs (Decca LP DL 5531..... .Im- 
passioned stuff from Jeri, including Tennessee Williams’ Cabin 


GOOD. COMMERCIAL BETS 


These are the records received for review which seem most likely to 
achieve excellent sales because of their broad appeal and the probability 
that they’ll be pushed strenously by disc jockeys. 


Crewcuts—Oop Shoop (Merc)....Might be a new language by the 
time these lads get through with these sounds. Looks like another hit 

® Four Lads—Skokiaan (Col)....Quartet adds another appeal to the 
odd tune that has been sweeping the world. Wordwise it might be 
another big seller 

Joni James—Mama, Don’t Cry at My Wedding (MGM)....The tears 





> derenreand Grand collection of 








cause a heavy fall of discs 
Al Vino—Ondine (MGM)....Beautiful ballad has a fine rendition 
done by a newcomer that sings similarly to Nat Cole 


VOCALISTS 


The best-sung vocal records received for review in this issue. 


Four Lads—Skokiaan/ ; 
Why Should I Love You (Col)....Lads have the best vocal rendi- 
tion of the South African hit. 

Jordonaires—This Old House/ ’ i 
Be Prepared (Cap).......... House has neat, spiritual-upbeat lift 

Frankie Laine—Four Lads—Rain, Rain, Rain/ 

Your Heart, My Heart (Col)....Combination here certainly drives 
Rain away. 

Jo Stafford—Nearer M 
The Temple of an 
beat ballad 

Al Vino—Ondine/ 

I Heard You Cry Last Night (MGM)....Newcomer has a Nat Cole 
quality to his voice and Ondine is mucho-like Nat’s earlier ballads 


INSTRUMENTALS 


The best pop instrumental sides received for review in this issue. 


David Carroll—in a Little Spanish Town/ 
Bumpty Bump (Merc)....Spanish Town is nice, tinkling revival 
Pee Wee Hunt—Help/ 
Walkin’ Along (Cap) .. Help is in the same idiom as Oh (little 
longer word) and the simple beat should rack up hefty sales 
Alan Logan—Corsican Dance/ 
The Carioca (MGM)....Rapid piano fingering, backed by good com- 
bo, is sharp on Dance 
Frank Petty Trio—Sunday/ 
Mr. Pogo (MGM)....Trio whips through a couple of fair tunes; the 
playings much better than the material 


COUNTRY & WESTERN 


The best country and western sides received for review for this issue. 


Rex Allen & Tex Williams—This Old House/ 
Two Texas Boys (Decca)....Pairing of these two on spiritual-beat 
House should make the top-seller rungs 

Betty Cody—Can You Live With Yourself / 
Dear Sister (RCA)....Multi-voice action here gives Yourself an 
extra hypo 

Davis Sisters—Show Me/ 
Just Like Me (RCA)....Gals really wrap Show Me that has sock 
guitar work by George Barnes and Chet Atkins for good measure 

Ferlin Huskey—Very Seldom, Frequently Ever/ 
King of a Lonely Castle (Cap)....Seldom has sharp lyrics which 
Huskey delivers in fine style 

Jean Shepard—Don’t Fall in Love With a Married Man/ 
You'll Come Crawlin’ (Cap)....Miss Shepard warmly gives out with 
some sage advice on Married Man 

Ernest Tubb—Two Glasses, Joe/ 








‘ 


, 


Love to Thee/ 
nderstanding Heart (Col)....Nearer is an off- 

















Journey’s End (Decca) ....Some of the best material (his own firm) 
that Ernie has had in a long time and he does right well by both 
songs 


‘Paree’ In NYC 


New York—According to pres- 
ent plans, Charles Trenet and June 
Richmond will head the cast of 
Hello Paree, a revue to be pre- 
sented on Broadway in mid-No- 
vember by William L. Taub. 

Most of the music and book will 
be contributed by Charles Trenet, 


Sylvern Ballet 


New York—Hank Sylvern, music| ' 
director for the Jane Froman CBS- 
TV Show and several other top 
radio and TV programs, has writ- 
ten a jazz ballet titled City, City, 
which was recently introduced on 
the CBS-TV Summer Holiday pro- 
gram. 


City, City will soon be recorded 





Fred Linebart and Guy Trovence. 


by Sylvern in album form. 








EVERYBODY DANCE 








Elliott Brothers—Hindustan/ 
stan thats’ played crisply 
George Williams—Soft Touch/ 


fine muted trumpet solo 


The best dance band sides received for review for this issue. 


Lonesome Polecat (MGM)....Good, swingy arrangement on Hindu- 


THE CREW-CUTS, whose latest 
Mercury record, Oop Shoop gets 
the nod as a good commercial bet 
from Down Beat’s reviewer in this 


issue. The lads, who zoomed to 
stardem with Sh-Boom are: top, 
Rudi Maugeri and Ray Perkins; 





Saturday Night Function (Coral)....Ray Anthony’s arranger with! bottom, Johnnie Perkins and Pat 
his own group on medium-tempo instrumental (Touch) that has a/ Barrett. 


For full story on The 
| Crew-Cuts, see page 2. 





THESE WILL ALSO BEAR A HEARING 





The following 
review, are 
to Down Beat readers to merit sampling. 


records, also received for 
ot ‘etal 5 


- 
ea ° 





Lover's Quarrel (MGM) 


Red Buttons—Daniel, The Cocker Span- (Cap) 
iel/Swedish Rhapsody (Col) 
down (MGM) 
Danny 
Boodgi Googie (“X") 


George Cates—I’m Learning to Live 
Without You/The Song That Broke My 
Heart (Coral) 

Doreen Davie—Wish Me Well/Conna Do 
it Tonight (MGM) 





Hearts/Sabrina (Col) 


Mendelsohn—Tick 


Alan Dean—I’m Lookin’ For Somebody/ 
Bob Dini—By Now/Clese to You (Coral) 


Dean Martin—Try Again/One More Time 
Coy McDaniel—Sweet Cuitar Walts/Hoe- 


Mitch Miller—-Wooden Shoes and Happy 


Tock/CGood 


Romaines—Your Kind of Love/Till the 
Wee Wee Morning (Groove) 


should start flowing in full force for Miss James again es oe i cS I ee Wrong/Falling | y52"° | Ran py oan IO Jromteg - Comte 
Pee Wee Hunt—Help (Cap)....This a little enlarged version of Oh| s.\7ivhon You Come Locking For Me| Bernie Kace—Smith Bros—Lucky Joe/|M® That Old Time Religion (Coral) 
with the same beat and should do equally well (MGM) we Just Couldn't Sar , Goodbye x") Ap Ted Serecter=—Tihe Girt a a; fom 
‘ : : A : : “ ” ") 
Frankie Laine—Four Lads—Rain, Rain, Rain (Col)....Rain should z bo ne ame What a Babe/Here| _ Guy Lombardo—A ‘ abies ry Ted Westin Angel's Pece/f'll Tehe My 


Dreams and Go Home (MGM) 

Margaret Whiting—Can This Be Love/ 
All There is and Then Some (Cap) 

Billy Jack Wille—Out of CGas/I Don't 
Want to Live Alone (MGM) 

Woodside Sisters—Se Seon/Love Me 
("x") 








THE BEST IN PACKAGED GOODS 





The Girl in Satin; Song of the Bells; The Last Rose 
of Summer; The Typewriter; Turn Ye to Me; The 
Minstrel Boy; Bugler’s Holiday; Summer Skies; The 
Blue Bells of Scotland; Forgotten Dreams; Sandpaper 
Ballet; The First Day of Spring 


The Ink Spots—Street of Dreams (Decca LP DL-5541) 

Street of Dreams; Please Take a Letter, Miss 
Brown; Address Unknown; Don’t Get Around Much 
Anymore; Thoughtless; I Don’t Want to Set the 
World on Fire; Someone’s Rocking My Dream Boat; 
I Cover the Waterfront 


The Divil and the Farmer; St. John’s River; Henry 
Martin; Lolly Too Dumb; How Now, Shepherd; Cod 
Liver Oil; Waly, Waly; A Bonnie Wee Lassie; Ven- 
ezuela; _— Young; Mr. Froggie; Big Rock Candy 
Mountain; Frankie and Johnny; Blue Tail Fly 


The Klazxon March; In the Still of the Night; Them 
Basses; South Rampart Street Parade; Flute Flight; 
Gary Owen; God of Our Fathers; March Grandioso 


Peggy Lee—Peggy (Decca LP DL-5539) 

Baubles, Bangles, and Beads; Love You So; The 
Tavern; Apples, Peaches, and Cherries; That’s What 
a Woman Is For; Where Can I Go Without You?; 
How Strange; That's Him Over There 


The Mills Brothers—Four Boys and a Guitar 
(Decea LP DL-5516) 
Basin Street Blues: This One Today. That One To- 

morrow; Carnival in Venice; I Cried Like a Baby; The 

Window Washer Man; I Wish I Had a Brand New 

Heart; I Wish I Could Afford to Live the Life I’m 

Livin’; Small Town Girl 


George Russell—Teen Age aie (MGM LP E-70018) 

Idaho; The Bunny Hop; Mambo No. 5; Mexican Hat 
Dance; The Charleston; Jungle Drums; Walter Win- 
chell Rhumba; The Hokey Pokey 


Jeri Southern—Warm, Intimate Songs 
Ss ED cadvudi dane bdaeabawd’ sceedeccaes 
Miss Johnson Phoned Again Today; The Very 
Thought of You; All in Fun; Cabin; Mad About the 
Boy; Ev’rytime We Say Goodbye; The Honorable Mr. 
So & So; Who Can I Turn To? 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 





Burl Ives—Coronation Concert (Decca 12” LP DL-8080) 


Paul Lavalle—Concert in the Park (RCA LP LPM-3206) 


The best albums (LPs and EPs) received for review for this issue. 
'Leroy Anderson—Pops Concert (Decca 12” LP DL-9749) 


A contemporary American composer whose 
stature will continue to grow for many 
yoame plays some of his familiar works 
ere, and also excerpts from his Irish Suite 
and Scottish Suite. It’s all superbly re- 
corded and should be on the shelf of every 
Anderson fan. 


Another in Decca’s big series of releases 
marking their 20th anniversary. These all 
were made by the original group (Bill 
Kenny, Deacon Watson, Hoppy Jones, and 
Charlie Fuqua) that created such a stir in 
the late ’30s when it broke loose with If I 
Didn’t Care. Lots of memories here for 
Spots fans. 


Most remarkable in this collection (record- 
ed at London’s Royal Festival Hall) is the 
rapport Burl achieves with the audience. 
They’re with him all the way, and he comes 
up with a most enjoyable performance, 
though the poor recording occasionally gets 
in the way. Big Rock, Blue Tail, and Rodger 
Young are the stickouts, as usual, and the 
whole affair is almost as good as seeing 
Ives in person. 


Paul’s precisionists offer a high fidelity ex- 
ample of their skill. Don’t miss the superbly 
played flute solo on Flute Flight, the clari- 
net section work on South Rampart (the 
old Bob Crosby opus), and the stirring 
performance of Gary Owen. It’s all very 
headily exultant. 


This one come close to matching Peg’s last 
album, Black Coffee. The tunes are uniform- 
ly excellent, Peggy is huskily appealing, 
and Gordon Jenkins’ backings don’t get in 
the way. Best of them all, for our money, 
is the whimsical, humorous Apples, pre- 
viously released as a single. 


The most durable vocal group of them all 
and still just about the best, after all these 
years. Their simple and warm harmonies 
and swinging beat make each of these high- 
ly satisfying listening, though we partic- 
ularly admire Basin and Venice. 


Russell’s band provides eight varied dance 
rhythms designed for teen age consump- 
tion. Band is good, if somewhat sloppy at 
times, and the idea is a good one. 


An apt title, indeed. Jeri, with the Dave 
Barbour trio’s subtle support, gets a chance 
to do what amounts to one of her night 
club sets, and the results are stirring—her 
musicianly phrasing and feeling for a lyric 
continue to keep her’in a select class of 
singers. 
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. Perdido . -. On his chorus he|unforgettable. For example, on 
Chords and Discords |played very fast, random, sense-| Clifford Brown’s Cherokee, he not improved Sound On 
less notes, picked some note and | onl didn’t know the artist but he ° LP 
e held it for 16 measures, etc., and | couldn’t identify the tune. He un- Savoy Reissue $ 2 
_ |the crowd went wild] He only did|derrated the talents of both May- ; 
wee oO e or on / fj Oo it as a joke, as musical nonsense, |nard Ferguson and Charlie Parker New York—Savoy has reissued Le 
? \ and everybody but us thought it| (and) couldn’t identify them. 1| a Chuck Wayne and a George Wal. abou 
S N t BE gi h hy ? was the end.” wpe: should at hones, thats ost =e eould li n cussion, oe of gheme ori And 
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that Dick Contino, upon reading With the little people. Tell some |me an idea of how much musicians | armstrong winning (vocal) honors | Moore, Harvey Leonard, George than 
Tommy’s press clippings, became |0f these stuck-up young punks on | really know about other musicians | yer both Frank Sinatra and Nat| Duvivier, and Ed Shaughnessy, be. A 
even the least bit jealous. the road today about this and tell|.. . I pay particular attention to|Coje |. . seems to us strictly . . .| Savoy also has released in LP form of ‘m: 
Dick started playing the accor- |them to change their attitude—then |whether the person being inter- stage personality over musician- | 4 number of Coleman Hawkins sin- tain! 
dion with a small jazz combo. | Maybe the band business will pick | viewed recognizes the sounds of his | ship. We don’t believe you can find | gles cut several years ago (Savoy ony 
However. he found out there wasn’t UP again. fellow musicians—that is, he i8 | any reliable musician that will|MG 15039). Among the eclectic te 
much money in it. He went on Margaret Sandifer| able to point out Stan Getz from | truthfully commit himself by say-| Personnel on various bands are; Clubs 
oa Sree Ce ED we gl Ee cert whe |e a Tans ey ets |Selan, Ceige Wolaney aa |, 
away with top honors for weeks ° . . | tone quality to his voice or phrases ly . ’ of th 
: 7. i he would ee ee he first hears her? ; : _| Bernstein, Artie Shapiro, Johnny 
vies hs Rennes on po a 4 oe a very fine|,,@0img_back with the issues of — = a — Guarnieri, and Emmett Berry. get 
to make a name for himself. ianist, who is playin with a | Down Beat, I find that Dinah |, great oversight in the running whe 
I happen to know Dick, and he aaa combo on a ta here in| Washington knew eight out of 10/¢,,° the bands. We admit that NYC O To Tour “3 
is constantly trying to improve Massachusetts. A week ago he sent | #rtists; Gerry Mulligan . . . 6 out| Basie, Ellington, Herman, Kenton, pera to ir. 
himself. What makes Tommy/me a letter containing some ob- | Of 10; Jane Russell surprised me prado and Sauter-Finegan all have} New York—One of the nation’s “A 
think he can’t come up with a neW | servations that your readers may |When she scored 5 out of 8. . ./fne swinging organizations, (but) | youngest and most adventurous § 4 | 
idea or sound? It is ridiculous to| be interested in adding to, pro or |! course, there were a few wh0/vour critics have overlooked the|opera units, the New York City 
think that Dick would want to|con. The bit I refer to follows: . » were ignorant of well-known |iect band in the business from|Opera Company, opens its five 
cash in on Tommy’s idea... And| “The other night we went out | recording artists. They were: Guy|}th the musicians’ and the|week fall season Sept. 29. After 
to be perfectly honest, how often |to an after-hours joint where a|Lombardo who couldn't even rec-| dancers’ standpoint—Les Brown. |the 36 New York performances, 
have you seen the name Gumina |session was being held. All bop (Among drummers) we wonder |the company will tour with a rep- 
in ong u - mew? . the |‘.°4: The piano player has the re- why Shelly ene wasn’t toes ertoire of 12 operas. 
As for Dick cashing in on the| i ee iven any consideration at all. ; ; 
Mesace Heidt bulifice, would like ad tne cinas with Tristan Well, ag eon, Allsop | LA: OF Tee Se 
to know where all the other KidS/| when we walk in i k Kamal Kathe i P 
whom Heidt tried to build are . . | eight = - ey Washington, ' Rea My rtonge Wl a 
Give a kid credit where credit is| playing Idaho. (Actually, I really * -“#-® —to name a few, Shorty Ro: 
due. Dick could have washed him. | don’t think they were playing that To the Editor: Dizzy Gillespie, Stan Kenton, Che 
=i .up. whem Be sessived cone of | tune, but a few measures of the ZY * This is a “gentle criticism” Baker, Miles Davis . . . It seems 
a Hi octgeaemy be | SS aon mente ig A — of some of today’s modern jazz that if this trend toward, counts 
: : , , er ite j ther than the jazz sound is 
give me that baloney about his /of the doubt). en ha ons. be Dave Brubeck. lowed to 
: : en —s : " progress, we may he 
_—_ ya ggee py Pers he rmeg : aed I intend to be broad-minded on However, it seems that Dave and | listening to concert selections rath- 
- the subject, but I can’t help think- a few others have widened their|er than jazz selections. 
with talent lay a bomb. ing that, although there are such odified their ideas to F, R. B 
Harriet Wasser  |things as substitute chords and — — = ont ‘ew Yo 
4 18 s ¢ 8 such a degree that they have lost New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 


a 7 » 


Teo the Editor: 

Sour notes to Harry James, once 
considered by this disc yakker as 
a right guy with a band with 
moxy. Now Harry has led the 
musicians into banning talk on 
tape with disc spinners on one- 
niters (and otherwise). For why? 


jhigher tension harmony, syncopa- 
tion and improvisation, on the 
jother hand there are such things 
|as poison chords and various limits 
|to the thing. I honestly don’t think 
\these guys know what they’re 
playing. I’m sure that they couldn’t 
| write down every note they pla 
}and then justify each note accord- 
ing to the chord structure. 





: Guy Lombardo 

No Bobbysoxer 
ognize the Four Aces (any bobby- 
soxer at the malt shop can spot 
them on the first measure!); 











Harry says it isn’t kosher for; “The next night, just . . . to|Eartha Kitt (who thought) Stan — "7 
disc players to throw in James | prove-something to myself, during |Getz (was) Chet Baker ... and ~—= Pa: 
mumblings in territory other than|my chorus, I played those four|last but not least Louis Arm- “aan 
where he’s tootling that p.m. But/seventh chords so endearing to/strong, (who) . . knows less — 

Mr. James and his Mrs., Betty, are| boppers and with my right hand I/ about music n I’d ever thought — 

now producing a transcribed show | played two or three measures of]... in the Aug. 11 issue he scored es PER~ 
that anyone can play at any time |‘anything’ going just as fast as|three out of eight; in the Aug. 25 “Ar - AV) 

of day or night anywhere in the issue he got one out of six right. / Fs 


nation—if somebody pays the 
show owners the freight—near, or 


a thousand miles from, James’ cur- | 


rent job. This may partly answer 
Mulford’s query in Chords and 
Discords’ Sept. 8 edition. 

Local disc spinners lose much 
desire for some of the spoilers of 


otherwise pleasant moments near | 


the bandstand and take-back of 
yak to listeners. Harry and Jimmy 
should get together on the whys 
and wherefores of stupid musi- 


cians’ union moves. Disc spinners | 


can pull a few to the one-niters. 
Les Sturmer, WJPG 
Green Bay, Wis. 
= = > 


To the Editor: 

The writeup about Hal McIntyre 
and his orchestra (was) a nice 
tribute to a fine leader and orches- 
tra ... We think Hal is a wonder- 
ful “egg and like his music very 
much. 

One of the things wrong with 
musicians today is that they are 
not friendly with the little people. 
By little people I mean the ordin- 
ary, working class of people that 
make up the majority of their au- 
dience at all the parks and pavi- 
lions. 

A few years ago the sidemen 
made friends with the little people 
wherever they stayed and conse- 
quently ... gave the... band 
. . . & lot of word-of-mo 
licity. This sort of publicity beats 


all other kinds all to pieces, es- | 


pecially in small towns where 
these bands 
short engagements. 


Take the old Ted Weems band: 


uth pub- | 


play one-niters or’ 


I could. Actually nothing but gib- 
berish ... And, do you know, it 
| sounded terrific! 

“Dick, who’s the leader here, 
| tried another trick the other night. 
|We had some hip characters in 
here and they wanted to hear 





For such an outstanding musician 
...I say that is a terrible example 
of his musical knowledge. 

I realize everyone can make a 
mistake, but the kind he makes are 
almost unforgiveable as well as 
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The Greatest sound in Cymbals 
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*% ... every man in this outstanding 
orchestra is excited over the wonderful 
new sound made possible by the 
matched Roth Reynolds Contemporas in 
the brass section. The secret? Consistent 
superb quality ‘‘built in"’ by the 

finest instrument craftsmen known 
today. Thrill to the new Russ Morgan, 
whose dynamic music has become 


a symbol of excellence the world over. 


Insist on the finest 
for yourself... play a 


Roth-Reynolds 
Contempora! 


% Russ Morgan and his son, whois 


Everyone knew Red Ingle, Pete} 
Beilmann, Elmo Tanner, Perry 
Como, Country Washburn, Parker | 
Gibbs, Little Mary Lee, Marvel 
Maxwell, and Jean Brown. The 
members of Lawrence Welk 
band were friendly, also. There | 
were Larry Hooper, Clarence Wil- 


proudly following in his 
father's footsteps—with a 
Contempora Trombone, of coursel 











ROTH 


REYNOLDS 


INSTRUMENTS 
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hn COUNTERPOINT Critic Assembles Basic LP Catalog 
} By Nat Hentoff 
reissued Less is known in America (or in Europe, for that matter) b —_ ge ago Freer ch oe * Down — oe 
‘ge Wal. § about Italian jazz than about the jazz of any other country. | 2¥~12® » Is familiar to jazz students everywhere) has) 
m ori ‘And what littie is reported by quick travelers to that country | written and released for sale a pamphlet entitled Basie Jazz | 
ao onl is too often impressionistically in- Mil ~~ i itn feteon - tediomeel ead ov. Satay + ioe spencer of ete, name of Jack Teagarden has | 
nines invi . ano, kee e fans informed | 2 . “ : 
ady Van ape ype ge wee b= about a” happens in jazz|of Carleton College, Northfield, | filled every cranny and corner of | 
pes ane Italian jazz scene, Arrigo Polillo throughout the world while half a | Minn.. where Lucas has been ~ Fou adh — Fei He is k nd 
ia. The (an editor of Musica Jazz and a| dozen jazz tooks by Italian writers | teaching English for the last four to tien eal ateadion : at ed 
ria. The o-editor of the excellent Eyciclo-| (among which is the Enciclopedia | eee all wer the ‘ouity os 8 end 
: 15087) , ‘dia del Jazz) to provide us with |@el Jazz, the most ponderous tome | The booklet should be a tremen- yr _over the country as a source | 
- a view oint from within the scene: | ever written on jazz anywhere) are Sexe oe te ann ‘ide othe "John (Knocky) Pasken: the Ken | 
oli rites: “Let tart | piled on the book shelves of hip |J®22 Students as a guide to the; ; li 7 
voy Mg | Pollo, Writes: | Lt me a aoe eoeaeesedncent [great jazz pioneers. and the devel [‘weky professor of English, and | 
8, Brew ‘azz in Italy, and it’s much better | are held very often in theaters and |opment of the early jazz forms. Colt ahie ¢ ens eS ee 
George jie ‘it. is generally supposed to|in clubs in the major and minor|The text is strictly confined to | Columbia university this last sum- 
eines. | fe"As' for fecords, we tasue Hts t0wns and are attended by happy What today is, classified as New |soer ssodyine atin, Rnocky admit 
4) form ” : :% »y-|and discriminating crowds. rieans or Jixielan usic and | : > Re . 4 
King ain ff, ‘made in Italy’ jazz plates, cer-|and,diseriminating, crowds. 4 covers, records available ‘on. long | Paramount LE Kansas City Pant 
) (Savoy anon ffcann Be with exceptions of |it’s studied as seriously and pro- plays easily obtained in a major pea ng wi acon Se on ok | 
—— weden, France, and England. |foundly as the Roman see. — | record store. My "Soul ware tn. ale bed shape | 
ids are: 2} hem, too. Some 25|When we read something about . er rh Page 
olo, Joe samaagg Roce rd nen tg Noggoed. ~ this subject in the foreign press— Great Soloists and Bands — 4 — Be ot mage to re- | 
g, Artie} 4% the Federazione Italiana del|which happens very seldom, at| , There are two parts to the book | case tiem. So Knocky sat at Log 
Johnny 5 are analyzing jazz as deeply | that—we always read wrong state- listed as The Great Soloists and | Piano in Ed Nunn’s home in Mil- | 
erry. =, toa ine in the big and | ments or just plain nonsense. Mu- The Great Bands. To illustrate the waukee and rerecorded the two/| Jelly Roll Morton 
oo eS a iti ~ f the Peainenia ‘sicians who represent nothing on | representative players of each sec-|numbers just as Frank played Great Soloist 
' ees "| the Italian jazz scene are indicated | tion, Jax has selected a list of 110 | them. , 
our Monthly Magazine, Too as the very best or even the only|examples culled from jazz LPs. Knocky, besides playing a good | two sides and the rest of the num- 
nation’s “A monthly jazz magazine, Mu- hip cats in square Italy, while our | In addition, he has picked a group barrelhouse piano of his own, has| bers on Paramount CJS 103 re- 
enturous sica Jazz, issued since 1945 in jazz panorama is depicted as the of 30 basic + plays. Following | been noted for his ability to emu-| leased a little over a year ago. 
rk City —_—_— ——|qullest in Western Europe. through with obtaining the latter | late the styles of such B mes greats | Bill Peterson and Bernie Golden 
its five lgroup of records is designed to|@S Jelly Roll, Bob urke, and|are specializing in Dixieland jazz 
9. After Lememben ‘ Many Reasons run you around $100. others. He did such a good job on | combos at the Gale Booking agency 
senna ‘ “Many reasons can be given for| _ There are five classifications in Melrose that no one has noticed|in New York. 
h a rep for that this funny situation, and I would | the soloist section, as follows: Rag- any difference between the above | —hoefer 
like to point out some of them: time (Jelly Roll Morton), Folk- coe - 
———— snappier response... that (1) “Our language is practi-|seng (Leadbelly), Blues (Bessie 
zz really livelier tone color, use cally ignored outside the Italian|Smith), Jazz (Sidney Bechet), , 
1 oth borders. Our jazz magazines and|and Swing (Louis Armstrong). 
others books have, therefore, practically | : 
meoptin /no circulation abroad. st Five oe Bands ae By Leonard Feather 
(2) “Italy is a very poor coun- ive great bands are included in cae ; 
on, Chet ltry, Senta aan of the poorest in Piet. yd vew They are King, The new Dictionnaire Du Jazz (1600 francs, about $4.50, 
ro | Western Europe. That’s why our | Oliver (The New Orleans Origi-| Robert Laffont, 30 Rue de l'Universite, Paris) is an alpha- 
2 | impresarios very — y afford nal), TR ee gem dry betical listing including musical definitions as well as the 
my § } By elle ae ae Rob Crosby (Swinging Dixieland). ny tig ae of conn ye musicians. It is the work of 
oy eae roots ‘eins iwie ,.|a Mrs. Madeleine Gautier and her®——— ia : aia 
ask puts them beyond the possibili- Muggsy _Epanie: Ryn — =. husband, the latter being also the| White musician is identified with 
ties of the Italian market. But for | vival). and Kid Ory (New Orleans - “= 
many a jazz promoter (and many | Revival). author of a volume entitled Rugby| the phrase i de race blanche,” bus 
k,_N. ¥. a bandleader) this is interpreted| Each of the above has an ac- Football, Rules & Technique, pub-|"° racial description is attached 
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as an allergy to jazz on the part 


|companying text from a_ lecture 


lished in 1946. The name of the 


to any of the “safe” Negro mvu- 


of our populace. The same could be | series Lucas has given at Carleton rugby expert, who also dabbles in lightly: ee, a a vomined 
said in regard to our record sales | College and at the Salzburg Semi- | j@22, is Hugues Panassie. eo sa f ite oe 
they are lower than in Northern|nar in American Studies during| ,Though I am afraid that much | Singe! Did “thie be ys half 
Europe because buying records is|the 1950 Salzburg Festival. _|of the humor distilled by the safe?) mare Mr 2en- 
a luxury just a few can afford. Some will complain about the li-|charming couple is quite uncon- , Geilkconl 
|mitation to the older jazz form, | S8cious, it is none the less delight- < Selectivity 
Inferiority Complex | ful, perhaps even more sublime by} Most important of all, in case 


(8) “Italians have an inferiority 
complex about their own native 
jazz, as well as for anything being 
produced on their soil. (This ‘the- 
foreign-is-better’ attitude is prob- 
ably a consequence of the Fascist 
experience and of the failure of 
its opposite certitude). That’s why 
we don’t boast of our jazz musi- 
|ecians, who are really underpubli- 
| cized. 
| (4) “Radio, which is a peneee 
| listic enterprise strictly controlled 
by the government, isn’t interested 
in promoting jazz, so our jazz mu- 
sicians just aren’t heard on the 


| air. 

| “Still the jazz scene is an active 
}one, both on the modern and on the 
|traditional sides. Needless to say, 
practically all the professional 
musicians go only for the modern 
jsounds, while the old stuff is a 
\feud of the amateurs who have 
|a large following and therefore the 
|privilege of keeping their bands 
|together for years, while the mod- 
lern musicians are compelled to 
| play pops in commercial bands to 
learn a living. 


| Little Live Modern Jazz 
| “Chances of hearing modern jazz 
lin the flesh are, therefore, very 
scarce, if you aren’t a regular 
attender of the concerts sponsored 
by the jazz clubs. And you’d miss 
something, because some of our 
modern musicians can hold their 
own against the most famous jazz- 
men on the Continent. 
“Trumpeter Nunzio Rotondo 
from Rome—the most popular 
jazzman among the fans—not only 
turned out many excellent sides 
for Columbia but has very few 


and many will argue about the 
| selecton of records, but, consider- | 
ing everything, the work is a| 
worthwhile attempt to guide those 
interested in approaching jazz from | 
the beginning. 
JAZZ MISCELLANY—New York | 
Lawyer Jake Schneider, who tra-| 
vels all over the country buying | 
old phonograph records waxed be- | 
fore 1940, has had some keen dis- 
appointments lately. Several weeks 
ago he flew to Florida to inspect 
a reported lode of 150,000 records 
with 75,000 guaranteed to be pre- 
1940. Jake moaned that actually 
there were only 35,000 and only 
2000 of them older than 1940. He 
complained to the local chief of 
olice who agreed that there had 
Seon a misrepresentation of facts 
and ordered the dealer to pa 
Jake’s plane fare from New Yor 
and back. Then again Jake jumped 
to Savannah, Ga., only to find 
the 100,000 promised records had 
been used to fill in a swamp. 
Schneider, whose law office is 
on 66th St. across from the Marie 
Antoinette hotel where the Pollock | 
boys once unearthed a jazz trom- 
bonist from the Southwest by 








(drums), Oscar Valdambrini 
(trumpet), Marcello Boschi (alto 
sax), Glauco Masetti (clarinet), 
Umberto Cesari and Vittorio Pal- 
trinieri (piano), who could be con- 
sidered first class musicians any- 
where. 

“Unfortunately they are scat- 
tered in many bands. Some live in 
Milan, some in Rome, and often 
they find it profitable to do a stint 
abroad where the salaries are 
higher. That’s why arranging a 
good recording session or a 














virtue of its innocence. The rugby 
expert and his madame are con- 
vinced, it is evident, that a sinister 
plot to overthrow the foundations | 


|of jazz by force and violence has} book: 


been instigated by a movement 
known as “le be-bop,” and they 
are hell bent to save the jazz re- 
public. 
No Review 

It is not my intention to review 
this book. Rather than analyze it, 
either favorably or otherwise, I 
intend simply to select a few choice 
quotes and leave the verdict up to 


you. 

(1) The idea that Charlie Chris- 
tian was one of the precursors of 
nevep is “an absurd legend” based 
on the fact that he played a few 
weeks at Minton’s. 

(2) Kenny Clarke “was only a 
jazzman during the first years of 
his musical career.” 

(3) J. J. Johnson’s style “was 
bastardized under the influence of 
the boppers.” (The same phrase, 
with variations, is applied to Dizzy, 
Bud Powell, Wardell Gray, and a 
score of others.) 

(4) Edmond Hall “expresses 
himself in a style neighboring that 
of Benny Goodman. His value has 
been much overestimated.” 

(5) Benny Goodman contributed 
nothing to jazz except some small 
combo records, and even these are 
messed up by the clarinet passages. 

(6) Woody Herman’s band “nev- 
er swung much” and his music is 
generally “very unblack” (fort peu 
noir). 

(7) Bobby Hackett “has musical- 
ity but little swing and has no? 
assimilated the idiom of the blacks 
very well.” 


you were thinking of buying the 
book, is the selectivity exercised in 
the inclusion of biographies. 

The following are not in the 
Milt Jacksen, Buddy De- 
| Franco, Gerry Mulligan, John 
Lewis, Dave Brubeck, Frank Wess, 
Chet Baker, Marian MecPartland, 
| Stan Getz, Lee Konitz, Horace 
Silver, Tal Farlow, Urbie Green, 
Kai Winding, Clifford Brown, and 
others too talented to mention. 

The following are in the book: 
Bert Williams, a comedian who 
died 30 years ago; Taps Miller, a 
dancer, and Curly Hamner, an- 
other dancer, who play trumpet 
and drums as a sideline; Willie 
Bee, a guitarist from Yazoo City 
who died in 1942; a Néw Orleans 
trombonist who died in 1935 but 
gets much more space than Benny 
Green; a singer named Memphis 
Minnie, and somebody called Fat 
Head Thomas. 

_As I said, I don’t intend to re- 
view this book, but if you are in- 
terested in an analysis of what 
makes the Panassie mind tick you 
could do worse than invest in An- 
dre Hodeir’s Hommes Et Problemes 
Du Jazz, reviewed in these pages 
recently by Nat Hentoff. Monsieur 
Hodeir probably knows as much 
about Rugby football as Sal Mag- 
lie, but he has been a professional 
musician, a composer, and arrang- 
er, a man who has lived in jazz, 
while Rugby expert Panassie has 
been none of these things. Hodeir 
devotes the entire last fourth of 
his book to a microscopic inspec- 
tion of the rugby expert’s jazz 
tactics, to his errors not merely of 
judgment but in musical defini- 
tions, facts and figures and to the 


_|competitors on his instrument in| concert is often a problem.” The phrase about assimilating | Many self-contradictions in his 
Europe, and the same could be said| The final section of Arrigo Polil-|the qualities of “the blacks” is a| WTitings. : : 

of tenorman Gianni Basso, or/lo’s analysis of jazz in Italy will} pedal tone throughout. Perhaps; Additional inducement if the 

ON SALE AT BETTER Franco Cerri (guitar), Gilberto|be published in next issue’s Coun-| another fact may shed some light|Comedy angle doesn’t appeal to 
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NAT COLE took time out from a recent night club booking to show, Look to the Skies. That’s airman first class Daun Ford 
record for national defense and the ground observer corps’ radio Maryville, Mo., taping the show for west coast release. 








JOHNNY HOLIDAY is the name KITTY KALLEN is stepping high on rec- 
of new Pacific Jazz singing find, ord charts these days, too, as her In the f 
whose first record, Julie Is Her Chapel in the Moonlight threatens to become 
Name, won critical applause. almost as big a hit as Little Things Mean 
A a ==. a Lot. 





DENISE LOR, whose waxing of If I Give My Heart to You jumped to sudden popu- 
larity, waves happily at friends who greeted her at Chicago’s Midway airport on a recent 
deejay tour. That’s manager Harry Weissman, left, and husband Jay Martin with her. 








RAY BROWN received warm congratulations from Oscar Peterson (for whom he 
works), disc jockey Ed McKenzie, and trio-mate Herb Ellis for winning Down Beat’s 
second annual jazz critics poll and being named outstanding bassist in the world. 
Group was appearing in Detroit when this photo was taken. 


Street (New York) sessions put on by Al (Jazzbo) Collins. Obviously both these in- 
struments are unfamiliar to singer Paris and deejay Collins. 
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‘Down Beat’s’ Special 
School Band Supplement 








Gene Krupa and Cozy Gale ave joined at their dram school by Ray 


McKinley. 


Krupa, Cole Kick Off Regular 


Series On Drums, Drummers 


By GENE KRUPA 


and COZY COLE 


New York—Drum columns have been written before; drum 
columns will be written again. This, in itself, is no earth- 
shaking revelation, but it did pose a more or less minor chal- 


lenge to us when it was decided we 
were to do a_series of articles on 
drums and their uses for Down 
Beat. 

Answers to playing problems 
among drummers can be found in 
any of a variety of drum instruc- 
tion books. We’ve hacked out a 
few such items ourselves. Not only 


that, but such a column proves to} 


be of little interest to anyone other 
than drummers who have problems 
and questions. 

We’ll answer questions, al] that 
the Down Beat readers care to 
post our way, but not in the public 
age of this esteemed periodical. 

e think we have come up with a 
scheme for more 


interesting in- 





formation herein. not only for the 
}drummer boy whq has problems, 


but for all musicians of all instru- | 


|ments, for all readers whether or 
not they play any instrument, even 
some who may have nothing morc 
than a mere passing interest in 
music. 

Thanks to an assist from our 


ney and George Gaber, we have on 
hand a raft of interesting informa- 
tion on the history and variety of 
uses of drums back to prehistoric 
times. 

The casual observer, enlightened 
only by what the Hollywood movie 

(Turn to Page 21) 





fellow instructors, Bradley Spin- | 


Composer Asks Changes In 


Concert Bands Repertoire 





By Bill Russo % 

The concert band has al-| 
ways impressed me as a po-| 
tentially powerful cultural 
force, especially in thése three 
ways: (1) as an excellent instru- 
ment for today’s composers; (2) as 
an important training area for pre- 
professional musicians; and (3) 
as one of the best means of bring- 
ing good music to more people and 
more people to good music. 

Unfortunately, however, several 
circumstances intervene between 
this potential and its fulfillment. | 
Most of these circumstances revolve | 
around two points: (1) the reper-| 
toire of the concert band; (2) its 
instrumentation. 

Too Many Transcriptions 

A large portion of the concert 
band’s literature has been tran- 
scribed from orchestral forms. This 
transposition of medium does not 
work. It is based on the somewhat 
naive assumption that composition 
and orchestration are separate, de- 
fined processes. 

In addition, a great deal of con- 
cert band music is of a “humor- 
ous,” “catchy,” “tricky” nature, de- 
signed to give pleasure rather 
than to instruct and develop both 
performer and audience, It would 
appear, then, that more of the 
concert band literature should 
have been written directly for it. 
Also, more more-serious music 
should be included in the band pro- 
gram. 





Jazz Needed 

An additional suggestion: Au- 
thentic jazz is a tremendously vi- 
tal force in music today. Its in-| 
fluence on band music has paral-| 
lelled its influence on symphonic 
music. In both cases this has been | 
used or absorbed. This abuse has 
cheapened, rather than strength- 
ened, band music. 

It would be good to see an au-| 
thoritative inclusion or influence | 
of jazz. Since the jazz orchestra is| 





Bill Russo | 


—is noted chiefly for his con- 
tributions to the jazz field 
(former chief arranger and 
trombonist with Stan Kenton 
and director of Chicago’s Ex- 
periment in Jazz movement). 
But he also has wide back- 
ground in more formal types 
of music and is’ at present 
teaching theory, harmony, and 
instrumentation in Chicago. It 
is his contention here that con- 
cert bands are not fulfilling 
eir potential. Any comments 
from bandmasters, teachers, 
other composers, or instrumen- 
talists will be welcomed. 











directly derived from the band, it} 5 


would seem only too natural. Both | 
groups employ the same instru- 
ments and both are characterized 
by a young and ebullient texture. 

The most serious problem of the 
concert band instrumentation is 
the clarinet section. Even if two 
dozen clarinetists could play with | 
the amazing accuracy of intona- 
tion demanded by so much dou- 
bling, the result would be of little 
merit. It seems that the gargan- 
tuan entirely disproportionate use 
of clarinets springs from the afore- 
mentioned transcription of orches- 
tral music. The clarinets were} 
meant to stimulate the supple] 
smoothness of the violins. This} 
they do not and cannot. 

Use Fewer Clarinets 

The first step in improving the 
instrumentation of the concert 
band would be to cut down the 
number of clarinets. To preserve 
the woodwind balance with the 
brass section, the usual two oboes 
and two bassoons could be doubled. | 
In addition, the saxophone section | 
could be enlarged to seven men. 

The customary number of brass 
could be preserved, with the ex- 
ception of the euphoniums, only 
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one of which would satisfy me. 
Here is a standard concert band, 
represented by the figures on the 
left. The figures on the right repre- 
sent the number of instruments 
that I am suggesting: 
20 Bb Clarinets 
Eb Clarinet 
Eb Alto Clarinet 
Bb Bass Clarinet .... 
Flutes 


s 
(including English Horn) 
2 Bassoons 3 
(including 1 contra-bassoon) 

2 Alto Saxophones 
. Tenor Saxophones .... 
- Baritone Saxophone ... 
Bass 
. Cornets and Trumpets .. 
French Horns 


. Bass Tubas 
String Basses 

Bass Drum 
Snare Drums 


1. Miscellaneous Percussion . 


The instrumentation that I really 
prefer, however would not be very 
useful for the now-existing band 
literature. Here it is: 4 clarinets; 
1 alto clarinet; 1 bass clarinet; 4 
flutes (including 1 piccolo); 8 
oboes (ificluding 1 English horn); 
3 bassoons (including 1 contra- 
bassoon) ; 4 trumpets (no cornets) ; 
4 trombones (including one bass 


| trombone) ; 2 bass tubas; 1 eupho- 


nium; 4 French horns; 1 string 
bass; 1 snare drum; 1 bass drum; 
1 tympani; 1 miscellaneous per- 
cussion; 2 alto saxophones; 2 tenor 
saxophones; 1 baritone saxophone; 
a bass saxophone. 





Stuart Publications 


Announce Expansion 


Walter Stuart Music Publica- 
tions, Union, N. J., has just added 
a new building featuring self-in- 


|structive music books for musi- 
| cians. 


Known for its mail-order 
music business and Modern Piano 
Trends, a monthly publication, 
the firm is offering all available 
music books, charts and courses to 
help musicians improve them- 
selves, according to president Wal- 
ter Stuart. 

Said Stuart: “No matter whe- 
ther you have studied music with 
a neighborhood teacher, or grad- 
uated from a music school, jazz 
improvisation and styling is never 
taught in lessons or classes.” 








FINEST QUALITY HARD RUBBER 


Most careful workmanship. Accuracy 
of information. Great variety of facing 
and chambers, add up to 
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Ask your desler to show you these fine 
mouthpieces for clarinet and saxo 
phone. 

For free circulars write to: 
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Led School Bands 


| Later Martin worked as sideman 
*|in various crews before forming 
=| the band with which he ultimately 


These Men i‘ 


“ee yr y ” be inane 
So You Want To Lead A Band,” as Sammy Kaye is wont ‘band, known as the "Bama State | jr een we 

to remark. Well. if vou’re a collegian (or a hich schooler. for! Coicisia:3. In 1934 the ork went to| . 
that matter) you could do worse than to wet your ‘eet in the ‘ 


professional] | 
baton-wieiding business right 
4 own Leat survey of past and 
present bandic vs shows that a 
creditable number of pros got their 
start at the helm of school bands. 
In addition, as the representative 
list below shows, such music busi- 
ness names as songwriter Hoagy 
Carmichael and singer Bing Crosby 
began by organizing school bands. 
he sampling also shows that no 
geographical location has a mono- 
poly on incubating orks on-campus, 
for future leaders have been 
spawned at schools from California 
(whence came Horace Heidt and 
Del Courtney) to Connecticut 
(which brought forth Rudy Val- 
lee.) Among the more prolific 
colleges represented in the list 
of school - leaders - turned - music - 
business pros are Duke university 
(which apparently leads the field 
with Les Brown, Johnny Long and 
Sonny Burke); University of 
North Carolina (with Kay Kyser 
and Hal Kemp); and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania (with Fred 
Waring and Elliot Lawrence). 

LES BROWN—One of the most 
famous campus-incubated bands, 
Brown’s ork took shape originally 
at Duke University in the early 
*30s. Known as the Duke “Blue 
Devils,” the ork led by Brown was 
one of two on-campus dance bands 
(the other was led, during Brown’s 
school days, first by Johnny Long 
and later by Sonny Burke.) The 
“Blue Devils,” operating on a 
strictly co-op basis, worked their 
way through school by playing dan- 
ces (at $300 per) and concerts in 
the school’s dining halls. 

In 1936, the year Brown left 
Duke, the band turned pro briefly, 
still on a co-op basis, but dissolved 
primarily because not enough of 
the sidemen were interested in mu- 
sic as a career. Soon thereafter 
Brown formed his own band. The 
student crew which he led at Duke 
included drummer Don Kramer 
(now Brown’s manager), and was 
patterned along Casa Loma lines. 

SONNY BURKE—Burke got his 
first taste of batoneering at Duke 
University, where he followed 
Johnny Long as leader of a student 
dance band whose on-campus rival 
was the Blue Devils, led by Les} 
Brown. Burke went on to arrange 
fer Jimmy Dorsey and Charlie 
Spivak, fronted his own band for | 
a while, and is now West Coast 
recording director for Decca. He 
still keeps in touch with Brown, 
whose Coral disc sessions Burke 
supervises. 

HOAGY CARMICHAEL—wWhile 
a law student at Indiana univer- 
sity, Carmichael helped pay for 
his education by leading a three- 
piece combo on campus. 


DEL COURTNEY—Courtney or- 
ganized his first band while a stu- 
dent at St. Mary’s College, Oakland, 
Calif. Upon graduation from the 
University of California in 193: 
he taught school for one season, 
then reorganized a band and turned | 
professional. 


No finer Band Instruments are 
made. For design, attractive ap- 
pearance, perfection of tone, tune, 
and intonation, YORK has no peer. 
Demand the finest. Get it with 
YORK. Ask for YORK at your mus- 
ic dealer today, or write to: 


CARL FISCHER 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., inc 


eet. New York N.Y 


better band instruments since [882 
| 
| 


where vou? 


ro 


=” a in A wrt Pe 
J KYSER in early days as 
bandleader, circa 1928. 

BING CROSBY—The Groaner’s 
earliest musical experience was 
gained at Gonzaga university 
where, with classmate Al Rinker, 
he organized a seven-piece campus 
band. After graduation Crosby and 
Rinker went into vaudeville as a 
singing team. 

ERSKINE HAWKINS—While a 
student at Alabama State Teach- 
ers’ College, Birmingham, Hawkins 
played trumpet in the campus 


Inte ard tiy eafter NMawk- 
ins became its leader. 

HORACE HEIDT—To help mect 
the expense of eight operations on 
his back, fractured while playing 
left tackle on the varsity team, 


Heidt organized a band on campus / 


at the University of California. 
The venture proved so successful 
that he retained the group and 
turned professional with it, soon 
utilizing such college-inspired ideas 
as baton-twirling and glee club 
|singing as part of a revue-style 
| show. 

| SAMMY KAYE—The “So-You- 
| Want-To-Lead-A-Band” man wan- 
| ted to lead one while a civil engi- 
| neering student at the University 
|}of Ohio. He picked up the baton 
then and hasn’t put it down since. 
During student days Kaye even 
opened an inn to showcase his band 
and after graduation kept the unit 
intact for early professional dates. 

HAL KEMP—Kemp’s affinity for 
|the baton manifested itself early. 
| He organized his first dance band, 
}in 1920, while still a high school 
j student in Charlotte, N. C. This 
| early unit, known as the Merry 
Makers, was followed by a college 
| band called the Carolina Club ork, 
|in which Kemp played during his 
|}sophomore year at the University 
of North Carolina. 

The band toured Europe at the 
end of the term, causing quite a 
stir in London, Paris, Berlin and 
Ostend, and upon its return to cam- 
pus was taken over by Kemp and 
renamed “Hal Kemn and the Boys 
from the Hill.” With this unit the 
late leader turned pro upon his 
graduation in 1925, continuing as 
a highly-successful leader until his 
death in 1938. Among original 
members of the Kemp band were 
such future leaders as Skinnay 
Ennis, John Scott Trotter, and 
Saxie Dowell. 
| KAY KYSER—The old professor 
|of the Kollege of Musical Knowl- 
ledge began as a cheer leader at 
North Carolina university. There 
he formed a campus band among | 
whose original members was Sully | 
Mason, later a star of the “Kol-| 
lege” which Kay started at Chi-| 

Blackhawk restaurant in| 
first wielded a baton leading the | 
student band for Mask and Wig 
productions at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

JOHNNY LONG—Duke Univer-| 
sity was the breeding-ground of | 
the Long career. There Johnny led | 


Ed 


| went on to great success. 
| FREDDY NAGEL—Nagel’s inij- 
|tial bandleader experience was 
| gleaned at Stanford University, 
| where he formed a student band. 
OZZIE NELSON—A successful 
| bandleader before entering the 
situation-comedy field, Nelson got 
|his start at Rutgers university, 
leading a campus band. After his 


|| graduation in 1927 he discarded 


a 
: 


LES BROWN in his Duke Blue 
Devils era, circa 1936. 


a campus band that played fra- 
ternity and sorority dances and 


dining-hall concerts. This unit, at! 
first styled along Guy Lombardo} 


lines, began to take on a Hal Kemp 
flavor under Long’s leadership, 
then turned pro after his gradua- 
tion. 

FREDDY MARTIN—Martin, who 
started on drums in an orphanage 
band, switched to sax at Ohio State 
university, where he formed his 
own student group. This unit land- 
ed its first booking as an off-night 


substitute for Guy Lombardo’s ork.| __ 


* 


| his original ambition to enter law 
| in favor of continuing with the ork 
|}and did so well he became a 
highly-paid radio leader by the 
|early ’30s. 
RUDY VALLEE— One of the 
| most famous college bands of them 
| all, the Yale Collegians, gave Val- 
|lee his start in show business, 
After a — at the University of 
Maine, udy switched to Yale, 
where he played sax to pay for his 
education. At the helm of the Col- 
legians he played frat dances and 
|} at country clubs, then made two 
summer tours in vaudeville with 
| the band. Not long after his grad- 
uation, Rudy and his band were 
one of the highest-paid attractions 
in the business. 

FRED WARING—Unlike most 
college crews, the Pennsylvanians, 
after more than 30 years, still re- 
tain the campus-inspired name un- 
der which they left Penn State to 
break into the music business in 
the early ’20s. Earlier Fred formed 
a combo called “Waring’s Banjazz- 
tra,” using the nucleus of the ori- 
Turn to Page 24) 


OZZIE NELSON, standing, far left, with members of his band in the 
early °30s. Seated, front, left to right, are Holly Humphries, Irving 
Miller, Harry Johnson. Elsworth Smuthers. Joe Bohen, Harry Murphy. 
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Duty Problem Explained 
In Importing Instruments 


Are you planning to finance 
a trip to Europe by bringing 


back a trunkful of French in- 
struments? This must be a 
tempting enterprise, because hun- 
dreds of musicians try it for-them- 
selves and their friends every year. 
Here’s a suggestion to those of you 


who have such plans: Don’t do it! | 


At first glance, it looks like a 
foolproof scheme to the amateur 
importer. United States Customs 
permits up to $400 worth of duty- 
free merchandise to enter the coun- 
try, and the duty on $400 worth of 
French woodwinds or brasses could 


be quite a saving for the importer | 


—he thinks. But the scheme has 
one little flaw: while the instru- 
ments can be brought to this coun- 
try, their trademarks cannot. While 
this is not mentioned in most of 
the tourist handbooks, these trade- 
marks are protected by U. S. law. 

Customs officers at ports of entry 
maintain files of protected trade- 
marks, and they impound any mer- 


aa 
- 





| chandise marked with one of them. 
|A good many musicians never dis- 
|cover this fact until it’s too late. 
| When their instruments have been 
taken away, they are faced with 
| three choices: they can remove the 
| trademarks (which are usually en- 
|graved in the delicate brass or 
wood in such a way that removal 
|makes the instrument virtually 
worthless for resale, and often for 
playing as well); appeal to the 
American owners of the trademark 
for permission to bring the instru- 
ments in, or simply abandon the 
instruments to the customs author- 
ities. 

Actually, there’s not much dif- 
ference among these choices. The 
owner is out of luck in all three 
cases, because holders of the trade- 
mark rights depend on the law to 
protect their American dealers and 
customers, and are usually reluc- 
tant to grant permission. 

Chances are, you’ve heard a mu- 
sician who succeeded in getting in- 


struments into this country. It has | 
been done, both legally and illegal- | 
ly. There are, of course, some kinds | 
of instruments that can be brought | 
in, either because the trademark is | 
unprotected or because the im-| 
porter is careless in protecting it. | 
But it’s reasonable to assume that | 
the most valuable names, those | 
used on the finest French instru-| 
ments, are the ones most carefully 
guarded. Some musicians have been | 
just lucky in getting their instru- 
ments past a customs officer who 
doesn’t recognize the trademark. 
But this is an awfully long chance 
to take -with several hundred dol- 
lars of your vacation money at| 
stake. And even if you succeed, the 
|instrument is an outlaw, subject 
|to seizure by the treasury depart-| 
ent 





. M. Grolimund, president of | 
|H. & A. Selmer, Inc., has this to} 
| say about his company’s policy on 
|such cases. “Of course, everyone 
| thinks an exception should be made 
|in his own case. These people would 
be amazed at the large number of 
| requests we get for special treat- 
ment—many of them virtually 
| identical. Most of these people are 
quite sincere, when they explain the 
circumstances to us in appealing 
|for help after their instruments 
have been seized. But there are 
























Beethoven Still 
Leads The Field 


New York—In its annual sur- 
vey of the subscription repertoire 
of 30 American orchestras, Musi- 
cal America revealed that only 129 
of the 876 works performed dur- 
ing the 1953-54 season were by 
American composers. Even more 
revealing was the fact that out of 
the 3,684 total performances, only 


Collegiate 


New York—On one of Steve 
Allen’s recent late night WNBC- 
TV ions, a numb of en- 
trants in a beauty contest were 
present and in the course of 
events, Allen interviewed a few. 
One allowed as how she was a 
college girl. 

“What are you planning in 
college?” asked Allen. 

“You mean, what am I tak- 


$ °” 
Pr ols ile you put- || 269 were American works. 
ting down?” | Leading American composers 
|represented were Samuel Barber, 
— renege tanner _| Aaron Copland, Walter Piston, and 
just enough ‘part-time importers’|Morton Gould with seven works 
to ruin it for the sincere ones.” j|each. Among contemporary com- 
Policy in this matter undoubtedly | posers, Stravinsky and Prokofiev 
varies from company to company.| led with 72 and 70 performances. 
The wise thing to do is-to check} Winner of the top statistic was 
carefully with the American im-| Beethoven, who had 388 perform- 
porter before you leave for Eu-| ances. Mozart was runner up with 
~ apn gee pag you do, don’t take | 268. j whats 
the advice of a French music store. | 
They will undoubtedly be reassur-|Ply- Actually, the rules for second- 
ing, but after all, once they have | hand instruments are identical with 
/ instruments, but 


je th -..~|those for new ' 
made the sale, they have nothing | you'll have a hard time explain- 


to worry about. One of the most! : 
frequent tice ing this to the French dealer once 
7 punctions Selene Se Gs ou are back in the States. 


French stores is to sell i ly au : 
oot Aunetieans | Many musicians have had -diffi- 


second-hand instruments, explain- : . : 
ing that the usual rules don’t ap- | culty waning © Bh conte 
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|There are special provisions for 
|avoiding: this, and if you .plan 
to take your French-made horn 
|abroad with you, you'll be wise to 
register it with customs before you 
\leave for Europe. Then you won't 
lrun into difficulties when you re- 
| turn—something that has happened 
|to more than one careless traveler. 


7 7 |ments, so closely are they watched. 





| 

| 

‘Krupa, Cole 

| (Jumped from Page 19) 

| studios care to illustrate, usually 
with some greatly exaggerated fal- 
lacies, probably will be as amazed 
las were we when we first came 
across some of the facts to be 
contained in this series of articles. 

It’s general knowledge that 
| drums are not necessarily used as 
| percussion musical instruments. But 
| what was the primary function of 
|a drum? To what practical uses 
| have drums been put in various 
| parts of the world, civilized and 
| savage? We hope to come up: with 
|}some enlightening and amusing 
| stories touching on these points 
without the camouflage and dra- 
| matically exaggerated style of a 
|cowboy and Indian movie or an 
| African travelogue. 
| In the meantime, if some of our 
| readers do have a drum problem 
lor two, we’d suggest they drop us 
a line regarding same to our school 
at 261 W. 54th St., New York 19, 
|} and we’ll attend to it at our earli- 
| est convenience. 

In this way, the Down Beat lin- 
|otype machines won’t be clogged 
}up with the problems of just two 
or three readers and both these 
| people with the problems and the 
| general reading audience as well 
will get a little information which, 
we hope, will be fresh, amusing, 


Send for 
your free 
copy! 


If you play clarinet, flute or 
piccolo, you can’t afford to be 
without our new catalog of 
superior instruments. 
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: ‘ all October 
? plays in getting —_ seapenee, _ | a 
many musicians think a soft reed | . 
N A Better R ?—Better Read! s0est'=<%5" | Special Catalog U 
. mouthpiece, a i wi a 
Anthony one “closer” facing. There is some truth This issue of Down Beat con- * 
ed (Sony? Cise that it will probably be correct for | holding the reed up to the light. |in this, but it’s far from a rigid || tains two sections. One is the 
Symmetricct Reeds my uses?” | tm? don'ts: rule, or, for that matter, a valid || regular edition of Down Beat,| | 
All sax players and clari-|_When I went into this business) “ ow for some don'ts: test, in my opinion. ae ter fe 4 egneate 1955 : 
netists have one thing in com- 17 years ago, about 95 per cent of | (1) Don’t reject a reed because You Can’t Break A Reed In a or r rum cat- 

- & the reeds were made in France, |of discoloration. This doesn’t mean ‘ y alog, a. e silable” fey Th 
mon. Whether amateur or/and the public was pretty well|a thing about the quality of the| (6) Don’t make the colossal mis- |} ment they nf Bway for er 
professional, sideman or solo- sold on the idea that one of the|cane, much less the quality of the |take of thinking, “Oh well, I'll ~ next —_ you are not a bands | 
ist, classical or pop or jazz musi- |™ost important things in a reed | reed, itself. (Incidentally, we reg- break the reed in.” I’ve watched a) "+ ‘h y wag! gee = of add: 
cian—your performance is only as |iS good cane. In addition, manyjularly discard discolored reed lot of musicians try reeds out, and | h Ae w 4 is, in fi “wl that of a Ho 
good as your reed. musicians believed—and many still|rather than place them on the |one thing is certain: when a musi- || he might make use of it! forth w 

This is a truism that needs no do—that the magic words, “French | market, because we know that mu-|cian stops playing after a few |': = ——- thusiasn 
elaboration. Whether you’re Benny | C4ne,” were pretty much the indi-|sicians, adhering to this supersti- bars and begins adjusting the liga- : P expected 
Goodman or the rankest tyro toot- cation of a quality reed. tion, just won’t buy them. But,| ture, the reed is not right. A good | Peter Pan Goes Slat. © 
ling bravely offkey in the basement é c many tests in our factory have|reed responds immediately. Re-| (plus 7 
of your home, yeur reed can make Cane Quality Is Secondary proved that this attitude has no | member: you don’t break in a reed; Broad by oO t oes 
or bresk you. ih Some zien * Now, I know there are differ-| basis in fact.) you break into a reed. way ct. , their tal 

4 question: “How can ences of opinion on this, but it is ’, 7 ’ ; : New York—Oct. 20 has been set the ver 
”” al : , (2) Don’t bounce the reed on the} (7) Don’t expect satisfaction | : y 

sure of the reed I buy? a —— ot ee b. counter in the music store and |simply because the reed is made of | as the as “mg 5 —_ honor. 
Huge Consumption steceien toned little or noth-| listen for the ring, to see if it’s|French cane. The quality of the | the a ae rr The ‘an T ay 

I understand that between 15 ing in terms of what a reed is |good cane. You can’t tell anything | cane, per se, means little; its ori- a wil be li mit d r “ during 
and 16 million reeds are used in| actually supposed to do—provide that way, and, besides, the cut is | gin means nothing at all. sagemen Rag tN ye: 4 al tion L n 
the U. S. annually and that about | proper response to the musician's |e#lly what counts. (Some profes-) 4, rd about the durabili-| tour is planned, Jerome Robbins is | marchi 
90 per cent of them are purchased | requirements. The most important sional musicians who make their ow & wo r a had e fer ADL i aay: Pp f both th di tion a marchin 
by amateurs, so the question is aioe: tx on opinion, is the bal. |°¥? reeds will actually come in|ty of reeds. I’ve had pro —_— ae am © : — _ 4 * | formatio 
one that certainly needs to be an-| ance of the y se Pe ln nna and bounce a whole tube of cane | Musicians — > me i offer | t a oreography. ow 8 i — | melodies 
swered. Unfortunately, however, it|thing that is achieved by proper | °” the floor, to test the ring. Ap-| me $5 for a r : Fae A _ is a 2 ~ coast wi 2 of gran 
isn’t as simple as it sounds. tti parently amateurs are not alone |tee for a stipula period. Dut | rour Weexs in San Francisco ab 

To be perfectiy henest about i i ing. Sati — }|in their adherence to meaningless | nobody—at least at present—can ear weeks (extended from five) mn 
no reputable manufacturer—at|..-0 sony oe? not all French | tests.) | guarantee the life of a reed. |in Los Angeles. ne 

, cane is good, nor is all cane | the field 
least’ at the present time—can |obtained from France. About all| (3) Don’t worry about the| In general, however, it’s well to nois_bat 


absolutely guarantee that a speci- 
fic reed will give a musician the | 
three things he is looking for: 
response, flexibility, and durability. | 
The reason is that variable factors 
that affect the manufacture of | 
reeds cannot yet be controlled 100 
per cent. 
Many Factors Involved 

Absolute precision in mass pro- 
duction may be the norm in a De- 
troit automobile plant, but it is! 
not yet an actuality in a reed fac- | 
tory, even though each reed is) 
individually cut and _ inspected. | 
Constant adjustments must be 
made for such factors as varying 
thickness of the cane, humidity, | 
temperature, even the settling of 
the building in which you’re work- 


ing, etc. 

All these things affect the cut 
of the reed, so that, when the pro- 
duct is finally placed on the mar- 
ket (and that means the manufac- 
turer has already discarded those 
reeds that didn’t measure up), the 
only thing of which you can be 
absolutely sure is that it has met | 
his specifications, that he considers | 
it to be a good reed. 

The Only Positive Test 

But the only way you can tell | 
positively that a particular reed is 
right for your uses (and by that 
I mean that it responds to your 
individual requirements of tone 
and flexibility) is by blowing it— 
and nobody sells (or wants to buy) 


reeds. 
However, good reeds don’t get | 
that way by accident. Therefore, | 


|good cane grown in Greece, too, 


|determination of that placement 
|is governed largel 


you can say with any certainty is | 


|that good French cane is good; | 


good Spanish cane is good, etc. | 
(Incidentally, there is some very 


though it is difficult to obtain these 
days.) If the cane is good, then, 
it’s good no matter where it’s 
grown. But let me stress again 
that, in my opinion, how the reed 
is cut is far more important than 
the quality of the cane from which 
it is made. 


Balance Is Vital 


I have always been vitally con- 
cerned with the balance of the 
reed. This involves the placement 
of the vamp at precisely the pro- 
per point along the length of the 
reed to balance it properly. The 


by the thick- 
ness of the reed. In other words, 
a relatively thick reed will have 
the vamp farther down from the 
tip than will a thinner one. (By | 
vamp I mean the arched cut sep-! 
arating the thick, lower part of 
the reed from the flat, upper 
part.) 


Some musicians claim they don’t 
like the flat of the reed to be very | 
long, that this causes excess vi- 
bration. I don’t believe there is any 
validity in this. In my opinion, pro- 
per balance makes for proper vi- | 
bration and proper tone. To 
determine balance, simply place | 
your finger under the vamp letting | 
the reed rest lightly, with your 
finger as the fulcrum. 

Another important thing is that 








length of the flat part. If the 
reed balances, that’s what counts. 


(4) Don’t go looking for a thin- 
tipped reed, in the mistaken belief 
that it will vibrate better. Instead, 
bend the tip of the reed lightly 
against the palm of your hand. If 
the reed is cut too flat, it will bend 
too far back and mer not be dur- 
able. If it’s inflexible, you will 
have too much work blowing it, 
and it will probably produce a dull 
tone. If the reed “gives” slightly, 
you’re best off. 


(5) Don’t place too much em- 
phasis on the part the mouthpiece 


keep this in mind: good reed, 
like a good automobile, must have 
proper balance, proper alignment. 
If it has, it will give res- 
ponse, good performance — and 
durability goes hand-in-hand with 
performance. A car that runs well 
lasts long. 


To sum up: When purchasing a 
reed, look for balance, reasonably 
symmetrical cut, and moderate 
flexibility. Then take the reed home 
and try it out. If it responds im- 
mediately, regardless of the type 
of mouthpiece you’re using, it’s 

(Turn to Page 26) 





Present-Day Music 
At Venice Festival 


Venice—The annual Venice festi- 
val, being held from Sept. 11-26, is 
devoted entirely to contemporary 
music. To be heard during the 
festival will be new works by Wil- 
liam Schuman, Virgil Thomson, 
Darius Milhaud, and Marcel Mi- 
rouze. 

The Schumann Serenade for Vio- 
lin and Orchestra will be performed 
by Isaac Stern with Leonard Bern- 
stein conducting. 
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the question is really not “How the cut be more or less even—that 
can I be sure of the reed I buy?” |is, that the vertical grooves be/| 
but “What qualities should I look| reasonably symmetrical. You can | 
for in a reed, if I may assume |determine this easily enough by 
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Imp tone, holds pitch. 





FOR ALL PIANOS AND ORGANS: Electric 
Dampp-Chaser Heater eliminates sticking 
keys, sluggish action. Helps hold pitch. 
Just plug in and forget it. 5-year guarantee. 


.. «+ «$10.95 to $15 retail 


$6.95 retail 
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guitar. 


M in Low Bass.) 


three necks in one. 





Here is the most useful, 
tractive accessory for the Hawaiian Steel 
Guitar since the advent of the electric 

igs 


Stringtone Model No. 1 gives three in- 
Stant, accurate tuning changes at the 
touch of the finger. (A, E and C sharp 


Stringtone gives new and thrilling chord 
voicings to most Hawaiian, electric or 
steel guitars with the convenience of 








WITH A FLICK OF THE LEVER . . . CHANGE TUNINGS 
WITHOUT REMOVING BAR FROM STRINGS 


compact, at- 


instruments. 


wood, metal 


Manufacturers of 


the world Famous DeArmond Pickups for:—Guitars, Mandolins, 
Violins, Bass Viols, Ukuleles and Tenor Guitars. 


Easily and quickly installed by anyone. 
Light in weight — does away with lug- 
ging heavy double-neck or triple-neck 


Attached in only a few minutes — to 


valuable time for teacher, student and 
professional alike. 


Other Models — each with three distinct 
tunings available. $36.00 each. Order 
from your regular music supplier. Write 
for descriptive literature. 


ROWE INDUSTRIES 


1702 Wayne Street Toledo 9, Ohio 


or plastic guitars — saves 
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U. Of Illinois Marching Band — 
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Shows How Field Advances | 


There was probably a time in the early days of college@— 
bands when their main contribution to campus life consisted 


of adding an impetus to lure 


hing snake dances on the eve 


a 





of a Homecoming game, or giving 
forth with bursts of musical en- 
thusiasm when the home team un- 
expectedly place-kicked the extra 
point. Other than these activities 
(plus maybe playing a_ concert 
for a painless chapel credit) 
their talents were overshadowed by 
the very game they were trying to 
honor. > 
Today things are different, for 
during half-time the fans’ atten- 
tion is more often than not riveted 
on the colorful pagentry of the 
marching bands, whose intricate 
formations, combined with spirited 
| melodies, can dazzle the most avid 
of grandstand Alonzo Staggs. 


A Famed Group 


One of the foremost groups in 
the field is the University of Illi- 
nois band, whose success in the 
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| business of executing intricate for- 
|mations is usually attributed to 
| three strategists: Professor Albert 
|Austin Harding, the university’s 
band director from 1905 to 1948; 
Mark H. Hindsley, who took over 
after Harding’s retirement, and 
Everett D. Kinsinger, assistant di- 
|rector of bands and mentor of the 
| football band. 

| The University of Illinois band, 
under the pioneering of Harding, 
is said to be the first band to have 
formed letter formations while the 
band was playing school songs. It 
was the first to add singing to 
marching. And it was the first to 
arrange in automatic letter-and- 
figure formations. upon predeter- 
mined signals in the music, with- 
out the aid of pistol shots or 











Director Kinsinger, who is at 
present the guiding hand behind| 
the elaborate goings-on of football 
bands, is confronted with a job re-| 
se the engineering skill of a| 

raftsman and the musical skill | 
of a symphony conductor. He must | 
be able to plot a pattern practicable | 
to the limited navagational abili-| 
ties of 175 pairs of marching feet, 





Unanimity 


Buenos Aires, Brazil—Never 
saw such perfect agreement 
among music critics in your life, 
as when a new symphony by 
Luis Milici was given its pre- 
miere here. It is entitled Sym- 
phony in Memory of Eva 
Peron, and its first four move- 
ments are meant to portray the 
happiness of the citizenry while 
she was alive, the fifth and final 
“her trip into immortality.” 
Every music reviewer in Argen- 
tina simply loved it. Note: Eva’s 
widower, Juan Peron, still is in 
the president’s chair. 











and at the same time arrange mu- 
sic for the accompanying hands 
and embouchures, so that combina- | 
tions of the two will emerge pleas- | 
ing to both the eyes and ears of | 
the spectators. 

Point of origin of all this strat-| 
rt is a minature gridiron care-' 
fully scaled to the real thing. 
On this Kinsinger arranges 175) 
screws, head down, into the de-| 
sired formation.. Alongside of the| 
gridiron he set a phantom of the! 
Stadium stands, so that he is able| 








the same angle as the spectators 
and can adjust the perspective. 


Chart Transfer 

After the preliminary work is 
completed, the information is 
transferred to special charts which 
designate by lines the movements 
of every musician, from starting 
position to the final place in for- 
mation. The scale used on the dia- 
gram is based on 30-inch steps at 


to view the final formation from|!a cadence of approximately 138 





whistles. 
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in these superb new 


Buescher Aristocrats is playing ease you have never 
experienced before and tonal brilliance, power, and 
control you’ve often dreamed of. 

Why? Because Buescher dared to discard some of 


conventional construction meth- 


ods and went to active musicians in colleges, teach- 


BY MASTERS 


\ Wm, 






ing centers, and orchestras and developed the kind of 


brasses they wanted! 


They’re the kind you will want, too—once you 
try them! See and hear for yourself at your Buescher 
dealers. Ask about the custom-built features of the 


Aristocrats that make them the 


value of all for only $169.50 with case. 


fe PLAYED BY ARTISTS 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO., ELKHART, INDIANA 


greatest 








LS.C.M. Festival In 


Germany This Year 


New York—The 1956 festival of 
the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music will be held in 
Baden-Baden, Germany, June 18- 
28. The invitation was extended 


|by the South-West German radio. 


An international jury has been 
appointed to choose the works to 
be performed. The judges include: 
Heinrich Strobel, Olivier Messiaen, 
Matyas Seiber, Niels-Vigo Bent- 
zon, and Rolf Liebermann. 








steps to the minute ... a gait 
slightly slower than most other 
bands use. 


These charts, plus the music 
which Kinsinger has specially ar- 
ranged, are then distributed to the 
band members, and they in turn 
study the two, marking the exact 
note at which they make every turn 
and halt. This unique system elim- 
inated the use of pistol shots and 
whistles to signal the band. 


Practice, Practice 


After this comes practice, prac- 
tice, practice until the very day of 
performance. And somehow or oth- 
er, it always manages to look more 
exciting than the original 175 rusty 
old screws shoved around upside- 
down on a piece of cardboard. 

Among the 30 to 40 formations 
that the Illini put on during one 
season are such fanciful arrange- 
ments as a growing cornstalk hon- 
oring the Iowa team, a rolling auto 
for Ohio State, Notre Dame’s Gold- 
en Dome, and a-cannon with shells 
fired and bursting to spell “Army.” 


Most Touted 


The most highly praised forma- 
tion, however, was the elaborate 
montage put on when the Illini 
made their 1952 appearance in the 


-| Rose Bowl. It consisted of a series 


of formations and their musical 
counterparts representing the 
band’s oy of its journey 
through the West and of Cali- 
fornia, itself. There was a train 
replete with sound effects, steam, 
and California, Here I Come; a 
river (Ol’ Man River); a mountain 
(Along the Trail); and the San 
Francisco bridge (San Francisco.) 
And ‘as a climax, the bandsmen 
paid tribute to California’s movie 
industry with a movie camera 
which probably worked and thé 
songs Special Events and You 
Ought to Be in Pictures. 

But even though the University 
of Illinois band has earned a wide 
reputation as a real stomping out- 
fit march-wise, Kinsinger points 
out that the music is by far the 
most important element of a band’s 
performance .. . details of the 
formation are all relative to the 
music. Songs must be played with 
the same care as they would be 
for, say, a concert honoring the 
1903 alumni. And to emphasize the 
music-playing abilities of the col- 
lege band, Kinsinger always in- 
cludes a number of near-symphonic 
quality played without distracting 
formations. 

—shirley bentley 








The finest Clarinet in the world is ao 
BUFFET. It is used by more fine sym- 
phony and popular clarinetists than any 
other clarinet. See the BUFFET at your 
music dealer or write us today and be 
convinced that BUFFET is the one clari- 
net in the world for you. 


CARL FISCHER 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., inc 


105 East 16th Street, New York 3,N. Y 
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aie =i : losed mouth-| Warfield in W Pia 
j | cide on a more open or clo: - 
These Leaders (DeFranco Offers Hints On = "= . .  a” 
ese e e ranc If you open mouthpieces your-} Worcester, Mass.—William War. 
| k . « | a would 5 ag — po esd field Ae Range eg 9 Orches. Tc 
|cloth over a flat piece of glass.|tra will headline the 95th Wo 
Had School Orks Proper Clarinet Technique cial. tun bstre: i wiht Poe h a 
(Jumped from Page 20) | do it! It pays to wait a full day or|the 11th year that the Wor 
inal P — The first By BUDDY DeFRANCO an ~ ok if your mouthpiece is Festival {Choras has asked the C 
in ennsyivanians. . . open x ilade ia Orchestra se 
Sombo contained Tom Waring on| In the following, I have endeavored to answer the most Playing jazz is quite different] its eee eG rVe as 
piano, Fred Buck and Fred Waring frequently posed questions from clarinet students. Naturally, | than playing legitimate with the ; ~aniiaal 
on banjos, and Poley McClintock’ space does not permit a detailed discussion. clarinet. Therefore, you must se-|mind. Keep your fingers slightly Phe 
on drums. : These are numerous questions‘ - lect a mouthpiece and reed that will| curved in a natural position, ang great 
In 1920 at Penn State this rised as to reeds, mouthpieces,| heavy reed creates a resistance and | enable you to play easily but with| keep them close to the instrument | ©: 
combo, augmented to ork propor-) 4. which I will attempt to an-| gives an illusion of power. The fact | enough punch to create the drive; This enables you to get a cleane, | S20" 
tions became “Waring’s Collegians” | 2. |is that a reed that’s too thick} necessary. Zs | faster technique, as there is the, Du 
and played at campus affairs. Soon “probably the first things to re-| doesn’t vibrate properly. Experiment With Length | no wasted motion. eral T 
the boys quit school to turn PYr0,| nomber is that no two people are| Getting back to mouthpieces.| Experiment with the actual| A quick summary—never be jp] tion, | 
and a decade later the Pennsyl- built the same and no two people; Some people are built with or de-| length of the reed. You may use aja hurry for the results you wig,§ Westo 
vanians were a $1,000,000-a-year have exactly the same conception | velop a strong embouchure. They| shorter reed of the same strength| to attain. You may miss out ong Walte: 
attraction. of tone. The only generalizations| naturally would require an open| as the longer one and get different | good reed by not giving it a chance® group: 
that can be made are: open or close | mouthpiece. | — a en or less at ye in properly. 7 _, 
*|mouthpiece, broad or thin tone. . a | resistance than the other. ou may open a mouthpiece anj J and hi 
at eakeney to many beliefs one can| Varied Embouchure __| Bear in mind constantly that/| get on the job and find a half-hoy | for Di 
| actually get a better and broader The embouchure also varies|/there are no exact rules which| of playing produces dizziness g} Liquid 
| tone with a closer mouthpiece. You | from day to day. Tone may change | would apply to all clarinetists. fatigue. You may be too much in} leased. 
j}may think you are producing a according to our physical condi- | You must also remember that|a hurry to sand or shave a ree Smi 
“fat” tone with an open facing; | tions—even from one hour to the/to play jazz or swing or progres- and then find it too weak, | San I 
however, this is just an illusion. | 2€Xt. sive (I prefer pulsative) music, you Finally, always practice the reared 
The so-called fat tone at close In selecting a mouthpiece, one| must at times actually abuse the} scales, arpeggios, intervals, e| enviro 
range actually lacks carrying! must first practice for at least two | clarinet. Consequently, if you aren’t| The rudiments and legit playing | stance 
wer. hours. This sets your embouchure | careful, you may make the instru-| are a must for any clarinetist vocalis 
Naturally, the close “lay” can| and enables you to become aceus- | ment sound pretty stupid. gardless of what kind of musiche| 4 tale 
be carried to extremes. This may | tomed to your present combination| As to the fingering, there are} plays. To establish a good technigqu | a mus 
also be applied to the reed. A thick! of reed-mouthpiece. Then you de-| just two basic rules to bear in/and tone are primary in any musi, | Farme 
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PAUL WESTON—The Columbia | 
records’ musica] director started | 
his first band at Dartmouth college. 


HUGO WINTERHALTER — The | 
Victor maestro fronted, and played | 
a campus ork at St. | 








The story of trumpeter 


CHET BAKER 
outstanding Martin artist 


This is the true life story of a famous American 
i . published by the Martin Band 
Instrument Company in tribute to his artistry 
and to the high standards of music education in 
America which made his career possible. Re- 
prints for school bulletin boards available on 
request, direct from Martin or a Martin dealer. 
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Mr. Baker, himself a musician, bought Chet his 
first trumpet the year he was 13, so he could join 
the band at Glendale (California) Junior High School. 





2 








During his senior high school years, Chet and 
some friends in the band organized a dance orches- 
tra to play for school and other local entertainments. 














violin in, 

3 7” its S| After graduation, it was off to Berlin, Germany, After bei discharged in 1948, Chet entered This time he was stationed in San Francisco with 

—, Paco _— — = | 3 for Chet. . . asa member of the 298th Army Band. 4x El Saee College in Los Angeles to study 5 the Presidio Army Band. On his evenings off, An 

| It was here that he started playing a Martin, his music theory and harmony. In 1950, he left school Chet began sitting in with many top jazz men at ——T 

ADDENDA — Among musicians'| favorite trumpet. and re-enlisted. the Bop City night club. Ton 

who led bands in high school are: | flan 

Jerry Gray, Spike Jones, Tony} are 

Scott, Dick Todd, and Herbie! ac 

Fields. Sperie Karas led a combo| Zz oa 


of Juilliard students, and Mel 
Powell formed a group as a 12-! 
year-old grade schooler. 





‘Trojans’ Boston Bow 


Boston—The first stage perfor- | 
mance in America of Berlioz’ The! 
Trojans will take place in the Bos- 
ton Opera House next March. The 
performers will be members of the 
New England Opera Theater under | 
the direction of Boris Goldovsky. 


Buddy DeFranco Says: 


“MODERN MUSIC HAS LONG 











6 The spring of 1952, after discharge from the 

Army the second time, Chet joined the Charlie 
Parker band for several dates. Here he gained con- 
fidence in his ability to play jazz. 





7 Next, he joined with Gerry Mulligan in forming 

the now famous pianoless quartet . . . 
proved a perfect showcase for Chet's refreshing and 
unusual jazz trumpet style. 


which 
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His formal music education provided Chet with 
the necessary background fundamentals that en- 
abled him to develop his own interpretation of jazz. 

















| Q One of Chet's recordings, a rendition that is well 
| On its way toward becoming a jazz classic, is 
“My Funny Valentine,” which he recorded with 
the Mulligan Quartet. 


10 Not content with his superlative trumpet play- 

ing, Chet has the ambition to become a singer 
as well. He also plans to record jazz trumpet with 
strings for background. 








11 As his records were heard throughout the nation, 
Chet Baker's fame soared, earning him the award 

of “Top Trumpeter for 1953" in polls conducted by 

both Dewn Beat and Metronome magazines. 
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Tatum Influence Helped 


Paul Smith Attain Style’ 


By SHARON A. PEASE aah 

Phoenix—Paul Smith, brilliant, versatile pianist, whose | 
great talent and adequate training fit him for any type as- | 
signment, has become one of Hollywood’s busiest musicians. 
During the last season Paul’ 
eral TV and radio shows. In addi-* 


tion, he often records with Paul 
Weston’s orchestra, The Voices of 
Walter Schumann;- and other} 
groups. He also works frequent 
calls at Warner Brothers studios 
and has recorded with his own trio | 
for Discovery. His Capitol album, | 
Liquid Sounds, has just been re- | 
leased. A 

Smith, who is 30, is a native of | 
San Diego, Calif. There !e was 
reared in an ideal musical home 
environment. His mother, nee Con- 
stance Farmer, is an accomplished | 
vocalist, and his father. Lon Smith, | 
a talented trumpet player. Doing 
a musical act, booked as Smith and | 
Farmer, they enjoyed a long and 





Top Professionals Choose— 


Starring with TEX BENEKE 


Another WFL exclusive 
—tTriple Flange Hoops! 
Tom says — The triple 
flange hoops on WFL’s 
are super. Rim shots are 
a cinch and the saving 
on sticks is amazing. 


behind 





NEW FREE CATALOG! 


THE GREATEST EVER PUBLISHED! 








The fine rhythm section of the great 
Tex Beneke band drives sensationally 


drum star, Tom Widdicombe. 

Tom plays WFL drums exclusively. He 
knows WFL’s can’t be topped for per- 
formance and looks because they’re 
made under the personal supervision 
of the one and only Wm. F. Ludwig. 


Pees. 3 
Lupwic. 
percussion for over fifty years. 
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s busy schedule included sev- 





| 
| 
successful career in vaudeville. | 
Studied in Childhood 
Paul’s formal musical training | 
began when he was 8 years old, | 
and throughout eight;yeers of seri- 
ous study he acquired ‘a thorough | 
background in classical music. In | 
the meantime he became interested | 
in popular music and played with | 
the high school dance orchestra. “y | 
was working casuals by the time} 
I was 16,” he recalls. “Art Tatum 
was my chief early influence, and 
I’d still rather listen to him than | 
anyone else.” | 
Smith landed his first name-band | 
assignment with Johnny Richards | 
in 1941, and by that time he had} 
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developed an interest in arranging. 
“I learned a great deal about ar- 
ranging from Jolinny,” he explains. 
“T will always be grateful for the 
interest he took in my work.” 
Arranged for Nelson 

A year later Paul joined Ozzie 
Nelson, as pianist-arranger, and 
stayed with him until 1943 when 
he entered the U.S. Air Force. 
Smith spent two years with a serv- 
ice band headed by Ziggy Elman 
and one year in Germany as a 
member of the Military Police. It 
is doubtful that this assignment 
caused him any more trouble than 
gd a four-bar introduction, for 

aul is a huge fellow standing six 
feet five inches in height and 
weighing 248 pounds. 

After discharge from service in 
1946 Paul worked with Les Paul’s 


trio and as accompanist for: the! 


Andrew Sisters before joining 
ommy Dorsey. He says, “I can 
safely say that the two years I 
spent with Tommy constitute my 
most valuable experience in the 
musie business . .. I learned an 
awful lot through that association.” 


Now Plays in Hollywood 


Since leaving Dorsey, Paul has | 


confined his activities to the Holly- 


wood area except for two trips | 
with the Benny Goodman sextet— | 
te" to Las Vegas, the other to 
| Hull, 


Quebec. “Each trip lasted 
two weeks,” Paul says, “and it was 
more like a vacation than a job. It 
was great working with the fine 
musicians that 
groups.” 

As previously implied, Smith is 
an exceptionally versatile pianist 
who likes and accepts all types of 
music. The accompanying style ex- 
ample is a portion of The Jumper, 


Here's Paul 


A) Very Fast 








Arrau Becomes 
A Globe-Girdler 


New York—One of the more as- 
tonishing records for interconti- 
nental bookings is being set by 
classical pianist Claudio Arrau. 
After a six-week tour of South 
America, Arrau spent one day 
(Aug. 28) in New York to see his 
family, and then flew to the Edin- 
burgh Festival where: he made 
three appearances. 

From Edinburgh Arrau was 
flown directly to Singapore where 
jhe was to give three concerts un- 
jor the ae Fd _ Singa a 

usical Society. On the way bac 

ae eres Ha ith a|to London, Arrau was scheduled 

e recording opens with | ¢5) one concert each in Ceylon and 

fully-developed introductory theme | Bombay Arrau plays at London’s 

=  yleegge nen coy ge is the | Festival Hall Sept. 28, and then 
nal four measures of that intro- | . Rib din! pe nhl 

duction. Section BCE is the prin- the waesls. Ge eauad. gam. 


No Whistles ? 


New York—The following is 
printed exactly as sent by the 
publicist for Childs Paramount, 
announcing the Sept. 14 open- 
ing there of Turk Murphy: 

“With a rhythm section com- 
posed of tuba, banjo, piano, and 
washboard, this unusual aggre- 
gation creates a ‘new sound’ in 
jazz.” 

















|one of his original compositions, as 
he recorded it on Discovery 162. 
(Also available as part of Discov- 











made up those | 


cipal theme which, when combined | 
with D (the bridge), forms a tran-|inventions. Paul cleverly carries 
script of the opening chorus as/|these formulas into a duplicate of 
|recorded. The fine ending is taken | one of Bach’s two-part inventions, 
|from the concluding piano passage |in the polyphonic sections of the 
of the record. third and fourth choruses of his 
previously-mentioned recording. 
Section D, the bridge, introduces 
The principal theme (BCE) is a|the ultra-modern harmonic over- 
superb example of a variated basic |tone sequences in the extremely 
melodie line. The techniques em-| popular and effective block chord 
ployed to create the melody can be | style. Smith’s vast musical experi- 
|analyzed by playing the basic tune | ences enable him to interpret uni- 
which, with a few rhythmic excep-| versal musical ideas through idi- 
| tions, falls on each count. /oms that satisfy present-day needs. 
This developmental technique|This unique ability has earned 
|was highly regarded many centur-| Pau] Smith the deserved title of a 
|ies ago and reached the peak of | “true artist.” 
perfection through the works of; (£a note: Mail for Sharon A. Pease 
Johann Sabastian Bach. In Suet, | dette Ee case Wie tenchinig studies, 1888 
|this theme is in the same style as | ("ir jureeccd. stam J Seo 
|that of Bach’s two- and three-part SP nie ee 


sonal reply.) 


Smith's Solo, ‘The Jumper’ 


| Variated Melodic Line 








to D | Fine end? 





Copyright 1952 by J & J Music Pubishing Company, New York City. 


D. S. al Fine ending 








Used by permission. 
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Of Accordions With Bands 








a I 
ow By HILDING BERGQUIST | for the better again. Although (Direc 
Recognizing the accordion, and giving the modern orchestra the “faddish” and “unaccordion” 
of today a visual and musical hypo with the employment of a} type = a ‘ ~ The | 
ome tacky . : | stalled i : ; ci ! 
sumpuient esnerdionist, are two thusly pelets Shieh HOSS | core ave making erme eerie +0 band d 
sider seriously. As a “+ edb of | cordionists in orchestras and | return & ~~ . ne an imp 
the accordion I would remind to-| radio-recording studios began fal- Alth 0 th t chni wa} - s ~ f ly, a ve 
day’s leaders and musicians that/|ling off at an alarming rate. It the oa 7 dio ng th poe) is to tur 
the first peak period for accordions | W2s fairly obvious that musicians | soe gee rae : abl © , is a good | 
in modern orchestras was 1927-’33,| and leaders had naturally become | oe 5 felt th t oe a ~s d from thi 
which, significantly, was also a| alienated from an_ instrument | * Ways tio - ld od any eres ff” | the men 
time when accordions possessed which was no longer its true self. oe oon ys eg ties ene as good 
only its one, normal, full, rich tone | The accordion decline began, mu-| W1'2 Much more musically sau) is possib 
uslity which everybody liked. | sically. ing, eect and brilliancy if they| Thus, 
, Then, unfortunately, in the mid-|__ But fortunately for accordion- | ee a op neg accordion | go every 
dle 1930s, manufacturers, not| ists, they managed to salvage some | *On® 4 se re thy » habit. or get 1 
knowing to leave well enough alone, employment by membership in the ao a ew eee In man 
began changing this tone and si-| Small combos of cocktail lounges | 4#)'Y use. f aoe posed o 
multaneously began to install all! and in hillbilly, western, and polka l A amano ce a — a and whe 
kinds of imitative organ registers. | Outfits, a situation which stil] ap- | ‘©cU1on aN only some _— | of other 
This fad caught on, as fads will| Plies today. And, of course, some of 1930 ‘$1 featur jazz orc > ras as a stu 
do, with a suilible public and the| hotel and society-type orchestras | ° dionis Pang tha Gall’ umn 4 in the b 
ually gullible accordionists | condescend to find some use for an| ©°Fdionists using the full natura 
at ys 4 | accordion. This then, has been the | accordion tone to exciting results, Much 
Opposite Effect | accordion picture in the popular, | Ut — ~o records by eome mine} 
However, while manufacturers| modern music world for the past | S€MS@tiona! Muropean jazz accor- —— 


were now busy counting their | 20 years. 
money, an opposite effect was Changing 
occurring in the professional ac-| Today, however, accordion con- | 
cordion world. Employment of ac-/ ditions seem to be slowly changing 








Accordion To Scholl | 


| 


By Cliff Scholl 


What they won’t think of next. The Italo-American Accor- 
dion Co., Chicago, is the first accordion maker to my 
knowledge that has given consideration to those deprived of 
one or both hands, either through birth malformation or | 


accident later in life. The war,? 
of course, has produced a number | 








accordion whose treble keys were | 
reversed. | 
to face life and carry on as if| Another student was born with- | 
nothing happened. jout a right hand, but surmounted | 


of amputees who have the courage 


dionists of today, all using the 
real accordion tone and playing} 
with the utmost modernity and | 
drive. 

But today, here in America, 
musical progress looms ahead once 
again for our native accordionists 
in the field of modern music in| 
general and jazz, after a standstill | 
of 20 years. Not only is an accor- | 
dion visually attractive in an 
orchestra, but with acquired un- 
derstanding by leaders, arrangers, | 
and fellow instrumentalists of the 
various ways to use and feature the | 
accordion, preferably with its own 
individual tone quality, public and 
orchestra both would be pleased | 
and benefited. 


Needs Trial 


The accordion need not always 
be relegated to small combos, nor 


AN 


This special accordion is so con-|this obstacle by using her wrist | need it be limited to the inevitable on 
structed that the right wrist can|on the treble keys for single note | flashy novelty solo in vaudeville- 


mtd. a 
maneuver on its oversize piano-| melodies while her left hand com-| Style performance with an orches- | HALF A CENTURY 





keys with little or no difficulty. 
Though it, has fewer octaves, it is 
still effective. The bass situation 
is taken care of by a half-dozen 
large square keys, also played by 
the wrist. Despite the limitations 
of the instrument it still can pro- 
duce enough music to satisfy the 
player. 

In the event one hand alone is 
normal, they will provide a stand- 
ard keyboard for that particular 
side. In the past I have found it 
necessary to reverse the accordion 
when a surgeon anxious to play 
the accordion, had his right hand 
severely burned in an X-ray ma- 
chine many years ago. He could 
only use the second and third fing- 
ers to a limited degree, enough to 
permit playing an accompaniment 
to his left hand. Imagine my dif- 
ficulty listening and observing an 


NSTRUMENTS FOR OVER 
~ Pee a 


pensated with bass-chord accom-|tra. It may be true to a great| 








|paniment. More power to these | extent that the accordion does not | 
| folks and to those like Italo-Ameri- | Possess a traditional jazz back- | 
lean Accordion Co. for their inter- | round as broad as several other | 
| est. | instruments, but if it always is to| 

I am including this time an | be ignored and never experimented | 
lexample of an introduction and | With, then it never will attain to| 
first and second endings to Blue | What it deserves to acquire. 
Skies. If this idea appeals to| So I say to the leaders, arrang-| 
enough readers, I shall follow |¢rs, musicians: do begin to show| 
through. Please let me know how | 2 inquiring and interested attitude 
you feel about this. | toward gr ap J =e experi- | § 
a! “ | menting with the accordion in your | § 
f Ry ae "tae ot poy jorchestras as a regular member. | 
just rele 1 by Irving Berlin and | It is just possible that a good ac- | 
with his consent we are able to |C'dionist, playing upon a good: | 
ea aa Seg ed Ts Prag nea a | toned accordion, would surprise and | 


intros and endings in the modern | Please you. 


vein and in keeping with Irving 
as a. 'How To Choose 
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us 
manufacturer’s name. Reed-mak- 


jing, as I’ve tried to point out, is 
}not yet an exact science but a 
|reputable manufacturer, striving | 
|always for a top-quality product, | 
| can be depended upon to keep the 
|margin-for-error to a minimum. 
| Every reed he makes may not be 
| good, but most of them will be. 


Words ond Music by 
IRVING BERLIN 


Revolutionary new 
Centro-Matic 

treble shifts, 
breathtaking tone 
quality and functional 
styling of 1954 
International and 
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Blessing 


TRUMPETS 
CORNETS 
TROMBONES 
stInce 1906 


of the accordion world. 


Exclusive on 
International and 
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Arrangement Copyright 1954 Irving Berlin, 1650 Broaéway, New York #9, N.Y. 
Used by Special Permission 
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tention Band Masters: Are 
Your Drummers In A Snare? 


| 
| 





By Roy C. Knapp 

(Director of the Knapp School 

of Percussion) 

The high school and college 
band director, as I see it. has 
an important, and, incidental- 
ly, a very tough job. His task 
is to turn out a good concert band, 
a good marching band, and aside 
from this, his basic job is to give) 


g the members of his organization 


as good a musical foundation as 
is possible in the time that he has. 
Thus, very often he has to fore-| 
go everything to prepare a concert | 
or get ready for a football game. | 
In many cases, the band is com- 
posed of some who study privately | 
and who are serious students, and | 
of others who look upon the band | 
as a student —s only and are | 
in the band as a hobby. 

Usually Poor 
Much has been written about the | 


|seldom play their 


percussion section, and the fact’ 


» 
ye ge 


that it is usually the poorest sec- 
tion in the band is true. The aver- 
age band director is quick to admit 
that he knows less about drums 
than he does about the other in- 
struments, unless he happened to 
study privately with a competent 
drum teacher while preparing for 
his career as a band leader. In 
many cases, no drum course is 
available in the music school which 
the band director attended, and he 
may find himself lost when he be- 
gins the requirements of the per- 
cussion player. 

Being a competent drummer is 
not an easy job. It takes many 
years of study and routine to han- 
dle the task expertly. A ‘great 
number of school band- players- do 
not intend to follow music as a 
career, and after leaving school 
instruments. 
Others pursue their music study 
and reach the top. 

If the band director can “sell” 


his drummers on the true facts, | 
i.e: the drummer should be as/| 
good a musician as the other in-| 
strumentalists, he has won half 
his battle. Any major instrument 
of the drum section is really a spe- 
cialized study—snare drum, bass 
drum, timpani, and/or mallet 
played instruments. Yet, the com- 
petent drummer is expected to do 
a reasonably good job on all, and 
to do so calls for a lot of practice 
and study. 
Can Guide 

The competent band director can 
at least do one thing. He can guide 
the drum student in r' ic and 
harmonic analysis, and, 4 doing 
so, help his musicianship. A drum- 
mer can be an expert rudimental- 
ist and not a oe musician. Don’t 
forget that! am not knocking 
the rudiments. They are merely 
fundamentals, and every drummer, 
therefore, is expected to learn 
them and play them reasonably 
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THIS GATHERING of drummers at Drum City, Los Angeles, recently 
shows wide variety of instruments a percussionist must master. Front, 
left to right: Frank Bode, Roy Harte, Jack Sperling, Jimmy Pratt, Artie 
Anton. Rear: Eddie Rubin, Seymour Nemer, Remo Belli, Shelly Manne, 
Vic Craig, Dick Wilson. (Dave Pell photo). 





well. This is just the groundwork. 
The real job is applying them to 
musical forms. 

The band director and teacher 
can help the drummer immeasur- 
ably by guiding his study through 
rhythmic analysis. The student 
should thoroughly understand all 











The New Model F 


EXCELSIOR 





See and play America’s newest 
full-size, light weight artist accordion— 
the Model F Excelsior Symphony. 
Traditional Excelsior craftsmanship 
distinguishes the Model F, designed for 
the player who is going places, 
$1200 WITH CASE 
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cordion. Each of its 3526 parts, pictured 
above, are carefully fitted by men who 
have spent years learning their trade. 
Specialists control the important opera- 
tions where complicated sub-assemblies 
are joined. Final results are inspected 
and tested by perfectionists. Only then 
is an Excelsior released to the customer. 
Such meticulous attention to details 
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America’s premier ac- 


















Seed for this free book! 


painstakingly mode by skilled craftsmen. 
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EXCELSIOR ACCORDIONS, INC., 333 sixth Ave., New York 14 


Gentlemen: Please send Excelsior's free Factory Tour Book. 


EXCELSIOR 


Because the Excelsior is built to a stand- 
ard, not to a price, it has justly earned 


results in an instrument that fully merits 
the confidence placed in it by 9 out of 
10 highest paid artists. If your playing 
technique demands the ultimate, we 
invite you to visit your dealer and try 
a genuine Excelsior. It may well prove 
to be the turning point of your career. 
For aside from the many ways an 
Excelsior helps you to play better, 
remember this: Ownership of an 
Excelsior, identifies you with America’s 
finest accordionists. 
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rhythms, and how to correctl 
count them, for the drummer’s 
stock in trade is RHYTHM. In 
6/8 for example, the drummer 
must know more than the two 
basic rhythms of the Flam-aecents 
Nos. 1 and 2. Likewise, 12/8 and 
9/8 should not baffle the drummer 
as it usually does. His study should 
include analysis of all rh 

On mallet-played instruments, 
the student should at least learn 
all he can about keyboard har- 
mony, and on timpani he has to 
devote some time to ear-training 
and tuning. 

so Jazzman 

The average drummer is also a 
jazz enthusiast. Most of them 
spend a lot of time “knocki 
themselves out” on hi-hats an 
tom-toms, and so forth, and they 
can all tell you about Krupa, Rich, 
et al, and what they do. Nothing 
wrong with that! It is the music 
of the day that must be considered. 

If correctly done, it is excellent 
training for the drummer. If, how- 
ever, the drummer wants to play 
jazz intelligently, he must, or 
should, know what he is trying to 
do. The answer Rhythmic analysis 
again, and a thorough understand- 
ing of allabreve time. If you can 
get him interested it will help to 
guide him in all rhythmic forms. 





Pearl To Syracuse 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Syracuse hotel 
here has set Ray Pearl for two 
weeks, starting Oct. 9, with Russ 
Carlyle following for a like period. 
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as new can be! 


Here’s an entirely new kind of 
Spanish electric guitar, the Kay 
“Twin Thin.” Two high fidelity 
pick-ups, each with separate 
tone and volume controls, permit 
you te accentuate bass, treble or 
both. Just flip the 3-way selector 
switch for the effect you want! 
New type body construction for 
sustained tones. Lightweight. 
For free folder, write Kay, 1640 
Walnut St, Chicago 12, Illinois. 
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Middle West 
Band Clinic 
Expects 4,000 


Chicago—Eight bands, 17 
instrumental clinics, a style 
show and display of band uni- 
forms, and a free luncheon are 
slated for the eighth annual Mid- 
West National Band Clinic at the 
Hotel Sherman Dec. 15-18. The 
band clinic, which is admission- 
free, is expected to draw an at- 

mee surpassing last year’s 
record of more than 4,000, ac- 
cording to spokesmen for the event. 

Marking the centennial of the 
birth of the “March King,” John 
Philip Sousa, the eight bands will 
each feature a different Sousa 
march in a “Salute to Sousa,” 
theme of the 1954 clinic. The con- 
vention will open with the U 
Air 
D. C., directed by 
S. Howard. 

Roster Of Bands 

Other bands that will present 
music of various publishers are: 
Cass Technical High School Band, 
Detroit, directed by Harry Begian; 
Greensboro, N. C., High School 
Band, directed by Herbert Hazel- 
man; Iowa, High School 


cee 
Band, F. E. Mortiboy, director; | 


North Chicago, Ill., Grade School 
Band, Frank Laurie, director; Kiel 
Wis., Municipal Band, Edgar P. 
Thiessen, director. The Vander- 


cook college Band of Chicago, Rich- 


ard Brittain director, and a Cana- 

dian Royal Air Force Band are 

expected to complete the roster. 
An added novel feature planned 


j 


for this year is an “Adjudication | 


School” during the intermission of 


Force Band of Washington | 


Colonel George | 


ma 
| hand, plus 











On Instrument Row 








Gibson is pushing the Mastertone 
Tenor Banjo, model TB-250. It 
features three-ply rim with Mas- 
tertone ring construction, nickel- 
| plated metal parts, 24 hook and 
jnut sets, laminated retonater, 19 
|frets, adjustable truss rod con- 





|struction, and rosewood finger-| 
| board. * e +e 
Dubbed the 


big piano,” Jesse French’s Allegro 
| features a maximum string length 
| said to be 3% inches longer than 
jthe earlier French consoles, yet 
the piano is % inches shorter. 
|Compact features are said to be 
\a result of a 10-year research pro- 
|gram by the firm’s designers. 

| » 2 
| Beach Instrument Corp., New- 
jark, N. J., announced a new 
method of harmonic tuning for 
|electronic chimes. This new mina- 
ture chime, known as the Chapel 
Chime, is claimed to have the same 
tones as real brass chimes. A 
spokesman said, “they have suc- 
| ceeded in eliminating the dull, flat- 
jsounding and overtones usually 
|found in electronic chimes.” An- 
| ther feature is the new Duo-Phonic 
|sound, which employs two speak- 
ers. * * * 

Fender Sales Inc. is promoting 
what it claims is the first success- 
ful built-in tremolo device for elec- 
|tric guitars. The effect is com- 
pletely automatic but subject to 
control of the player at all times, 
by means of a small lever, which 
flicked by the plectrum 
knobs for tone and vol- 
ume control mounted conveniently 
on the guitar. 

” 


_ 


Dampp-Chaser, a device to pre- 


“world’s smallest | . 


| 






j 


hte 


The new Buescher series 


example: the bore on the coronet 
and trumpet is .460 inches. In 
| these two instruments the mouth- 
|piece complements the bore. and 
the bell, aiding in a _ stabilized 
pitch line. The valves have been 
super-honed, made of solid nickel 
jsilver and plated with a stain- 
lresistant nickel finish. An extra 
long lever on the water key makes 
drawing out the water much 
| easier. 

In the trombone the outstanding 
|new feature is the Dual Bore. It 
|has a top slide which measures 
.485” while the bottom slide is 
.500” in bore. The connecting tube 
at the far end of the slide, there- 
|fore is tapered, permitting finer 
jexpansion of tone. Slides and pis- 
| tons are made of solid nickel silver 
and the bell has been re-engineered 
for greater tone fidelity. A more 
|comfortable left-hand grip has been 





one of the high school band con-| Vent tone-distorting dampness in| designed, which eliminates pinch- 


certs, with directors comparing 
ratings they have just made with 
ratings by nationally-known ad- 
judicators, who will explain their 
criticisms and comments. Lee W. 
Petersen, Executive Secretary, 
Mid-West National Band Clinic, 
4 East-1lth Street, Peru, Ill, has 
charge of reservations. 


Gillette Co. Feels 
Sharp Pain, Sues | 


Hollywood — One of the strang- 
est of all song suits has been filed 
here by the Gillette Safety Razor 
Co. The firm is claiming it has 
suffered $500,000 damages at the 
hands of composer Mahlon Mer- 
rick, writer of the music to Gil- 
lette’s TV theme song, Look Sharp, 
Be Sharp, publishers Marlene Mu- | 


sic Co., Gordon Music Co., and oth- | — 


ers, who, it would seem, published 
the song without proper clearance 
from Gillette, or something. 

“It’s a very complicated case,” 
said Richard Hart, attorney for 
Merrick, who has been music di- 
rector for Jack Benny for over 
20 years. 

Mahlon’s song, a rousing march, 
has achieved popular hit status, 
which is what every radio or TV 
advertiser hopes and prays will 

ppen to a commercial jingle, 
largely through the recording by 
the Boston Pops Orchestra. — 
Arthur Fiedler (RCA-Victor). 


Busy Month For Kitty 


New York—Kitty Kallen is play- 
ing the major nitery circuit in the 
east during October. She’s at the 
Vogue Terrace, Pittsburgh, Oct. 
4 for a week, and then after a 
week’s rest finishes the month with 
engagements at the Town Casino, 
Buffalo, and Blinstrub’s, Boston. 


DRUM RUDIMENTS 
Improve your playing 
HASKELL W. HARR 
plays and explains the 26 drum rudi- | 
ments on a (2” non-breakable 33-1/2 
RPM L.P. RECORD. 


lary follows text of 


DRUM METHOD Ne. 2 
With the openubook before you and the 
actual sound on record 
et $3.9 for record and b 
day From 





HASKELL W. HARE 


Chicage Heights, Il. 


645 Union Ave. 

















| wi 
}a_ glass tube within and is avail- | 


musical instruments, has rung up 
|more than 200,000 units sold since 
jits invention in 1947. The device, 
jnow in use 


instruments, is a slim metal rod 
ith an electric element sealed in 


able in various lengths from 12” to 

36”. The Dampp-Chaser comes with 

a standard electric plug and an 
optional on-off switch. 
* » * 

The latest inovation of the I. 

Krieger Co. is a rubber bumper 

edge series of musical cases with 


a solid rubber. base under the| 


leather binding. The~rubber acts 
as a cushion when the case is 
dropped. oe. @ 

Buescher Band Instrument Co., 
Elkhart, Ind., is featuring this 
fall 
Brass line. The line contains many 
new and improved features.’ for 


in accordion cases, | 
pianos, organs, drums and other 


the custom-built Aristocrat | 


jing when the slide is returned to 
a closed position. 




















TWO OUTSTANDING west coast instrumentalists met recently at a 
Hollywood concert to discuss their newest waxings. At left is Rus 
Freeman, pianist with the Chet Baker quartet, who has a Pacific Jan 
LP ‘release moving well for him. He’s talking to Claude Williamson, 
the pianist whose trio just recorded for Capitol’s Stan Kenton Preseny 
series (see jazz reviews this issue). 
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Pro & Condon 


New York—The weekly col- 
umn in the Journal-American 
under Eddie Condon’s byline, 
ghosted for him by novelist Dick 
Gehman, is taking the hapless 
guitarist out on a long limb in 
the realm of fiction. 

Writing in a recent column 
of the Newport Jazz Festival, 
Gehman put these golden words 
in Cendon’s mouth: 

“Duke Ellington was 
. . » Count Basie was there . 

What Gehman failed to point 
out was that Eddie Condon was 
there, and able to observe for 
himself that Ellington and Basie 
weren't. 




















| e+ FOR ALL BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Scientifically prepared in three 
meng ee vane designed for « 
nest lubrication of slides, valves 
and key mechanisms. Assures 
more silent, lighter and faster | 
action, PLUS greater protection 
| against friction and corrosion dam- 
age. No gumming or sticking. 
| Used by radio's Babe 
| famous BAND OF AMERICA. Try 





it today. 
ACCESSORY and SERVICE Div. 
Cc. G. CONN Ltd. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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VIBRATOR reeds 
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10 Different Strengths 


BUY “VIBRATORS” 
at your dealers! 
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DOWN BEAT 





New York— Though the; 


" - . | 
tender pop vocalists still reign, 
music with a beat is relent-| 
lessly returning to national popu-| 
larity. Evidences include the stead-| 
ily widening audience for jazz and | 
rhythm and blues—and the growth 
of the mambo! 

Dance studios find a course in 
mambo these days is as essential 
as a time payment plan. And al-| 
most all dance halls and night 
clubs now require its bands to have 
at least some mambos in their 
books. Columbia records, prodded 
by its distributors and district sales 
managers, has star a special | 
series of mambo sessions. Victor, in | 
answer to disc jockey requests for 
more mambo material, sent out a) 
mambo kit with 25 of the label’s| 
most popular mambo sides. Signifi- | 
cantly, many of those disc jockey | 
requests came from the smaller 
towns as well as the major cities 
that already are confirmed mambo 
centers. 
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The Mambo!! They Shake 
A-Plenty With Tito Puente 





Rey Del Timbal), particularly re- 
flects in his success the many signs 


}of the rise in mambo popularity. 


Tito who is featured on vibes and 
timbales and also plays piano, bon- 
gos, conga drum, and alto, starred 
recently in the first Mambo-Rhumba 
Festival tour. Covering 16 cities, 
the tour did better than even the 
more optimistic of its backers had 
hoped. Tito is also a major at- 
traction of Tico Records, and his 
strongly selling mambo sides are 
one of the chief reasons for that 
firm’s sturdy growth in the past 
few years, And these Puente rec- 
ords on Tico are used by Arthur 
Murray and many other dance stu- 
dios around the country to teach 
the mambo. 

Tito’s career, furthermore, has 
paralleled the appearance of more 
and more night clubs that are sole- 
ly devoted to the mambo and its 


“Although there are several major | few doors up from Birdland, and 
| mambo leaders, Tito Puente (El|the head bandman atthe Palla- 





dium is Tito Puente. 

Tito is at the Palladium about 
five months every year, spending 
the rest of his time at mambo 
dates, private parties, jazz clubs, 
and plush resort hotels around the 
country. Tito’s association with the | 
Palladium began about four years | 
ago. When he’s there, Tito plays 
for the enthusiast Friday, Satur- 
day, Sunday, and Wednesday. The 
uninhibited home of mambo feet 
holds about 1,500, and they’re all 
there during the four nights. Even 
more, it seems, crowd in on the} 
climactic Wednesday evenings. 

At these memorable Wednes-| 
day festivals, the $1.75 admission 
entitles the adventurous patron to 
mambo instructions early in the 
evening, plus an amateur contest 
for mambo dancers, plus a profes- 
sional mambo show from 11 to 12 
plus dancing to Tito and a relief 








polyrhythmie allies. The chief of | band. The consensus of the clien 
these is Broadway’s Palladium, a! tele seems to be that this is far 














Tito Puente 


better exercise than bowling or 
turning off the TV commercials. 
This Wednesday bacchanal at 
the Palladium is called Mambo- 
scope. Neighboring Roseland has a 


ly 
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It takes a star to play 


a leading role ... and 


Gibson stars in every performance. Popular 


Gibson stars, like this J-185 Guitar, are called back 


for encores again and again—a fitting tribute to the 


perfection of these instruments. If you want to play leading 
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roles in your musical career, write Dept. 74 for more about the 


Gibson starring partner of your choice. 


' GIBSON, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Rhumbarama on Tuesday, and the 
Arcadia ballroom has its special 
revels on Thursday. Meanwhile, 
La Bamba (which used to be the 
jazz-based Music Box) is also pros- 
pering several nights a week on 
| the mambo beat. 

Surveying this disarming spec- 
tacle of Broadway- > 
Tito explains the rise of the mam- 
bo this way: “Rhythm is what you 
dance to, and the mambo is popu- 
|lar because its strong rhythms 
|make for good dance music, What 
is making it even more successful 
is the combination of jazz elements 
with the mambo. Bop, for example, 
by itself has crazy sounds harmon- 
ically, but rhythmically, it is not 
j|easy to dance to. That's why bop 
bands are putting in conga drums 
and adding a mambo flavor to their 
| work. 

“Similarly, in my band, I use cer- 
|tain aspects of jazz. In our ar- 
|ranging, we use some of the mod- 
lern sounds in the manner of Gil- 
| lespie and Kenton, but we never 
lose the authenticity of the Latin 
rhythm.” Tito confirmed that 
among the frequent famous vis- 
|itors at the Palladium to absorb 
his fusion of mambo and jazz are 
| such jazz vanguardists as Kenton, 
Gillespie, Duke Ellington, and 
| Woody Herman as well as inno- 
cent bystanders like Henry Fonda 
}and Mel Ferrer. 
| “The popularity of the mambo,” 
| Tito believes, “is still in its early 
stages. All the major record com- 





| 


panies will soon be organizi 
mambo sessions. More clubs an 
|theaters will introduce special 


|mambo evenings. Already the Sa- 
| voy ballroom and the Apollo have 
|Monday mambo nights. And the 
|mambo itself is capable of more 
|and more variations. Like the Cha- 
Cha-Cha we've been introducing. 
|It came over from Cuba a little 
|over a year ago and it’s a mambo 
in a slow, rocking tempo. 

“The mambo itself, you know,” 
continued Professor Puente, “is 
basically a rhythm from Africa. 
Some of the slaves introduced it 
to Cuba and it became mingled with 
Cuban rhythms in the. rituals and 
ceremonies that took place in the 
| jungles of Cuba. The mambo be- 
leame modified through the cen- 
|turies in Cuba; and came to the 
| United States about seven years 
ago, though its main rise has been 
within the past two years. 


“The mambo,” Puente explained, 
“differs, let’s say, from the rhumba 
|in that it concentrates more on the 
off beat, the after beat, like mod- 
ern jazz whereas the rhumba is 
mostly on the beat. And the mam- 
bo has more syncopation in its 
|melodic forms than the» rhumba. 
| An person, I think, who. digs jazz, 

will dig the mambo.” 
| Ag the joyously waving bodies at 
the Palladium indicate, the essen- 
tial reason for the mambos popu- 
larity is that these parti¢ular mu- 
sical ingredients make it so ex- 
hilarating to dance to. Or as a 
'friend of Tito said one evening at 
the Palladium as he watched the 
swirling multitude, “The reason 
the mambo is tremendous is that 
it’s a great exhibition dance — 
everybody who dances it is a star.” 
—nat 
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LONG AND SHORT OF IT may be seen in this action shot taken at 


Birdland during Lionel Ham 
but memory of those Bermu 
crew, lingers on. 


on’s recent engagemen 
shoris, with which Hamp outfitted his 


t. Season’s over, 





Some Future In Music, 
Drummer Dodge Finds 


By BOB FULFORD 


Joe Dodge is a drummer who has decided that there may 
be some future in the music business after all. Dodge aban- 


doned full-time music in 1950, 


but he’s very much back in it 





now. ~ left a bank teller’s job to 
join Dave Brubeck’s group last 
ber, and he’s now the main 
reason Brubeck and associates are 
swinging as never before. 

Dodge was born in Monroe, Wis., 
32 years ago, and grew up in San 
Francisco. He to learn 
drums at 14 in a marching band at 
Aptos junior high school and stud- 
ied a year with a symphony drum- 
mer. 

He left the University of San 
Francisco where he had a band 
scholarship to join the army. 
Dodge worked with the 6th coast 
artillery band at Fort Scott, Calif. 
He played concerts and dances and 
marched. 

7-Piecer Formed 

When he got out, he and a group 
of other California jazzmen, in- 
cluding Paul Desmond, formed a 
seven-piece group and began to do 
casual work while rehearsing. They 
tried to make it go for some time, 
but when a summer job for 1946 
fell through, they broke up. 

After a while, Dodge joined gui- 
tarist Nick Eposito’s five-piece 
jazz group working out of ‘Los 
Angeles. They went on the road, 
os as far east as Chicago and 

Louis, but after two years, 
broke up. In 1949, Dodge worked 
a number of small spots and then 
decided that music, as a full-time| J 
job, was not for him. 

As a family man, he wanted 
something that was financially 
more secure. But there was an 
other reason—a matter of rhy- 


“Music at that time,” he says, 
“didn’t seem to be swinging. The 
modern jazz rhythm sections just 
weren’t the same—everything was 
so cool. I wasn’t comfortable, and 
I thought maybe I was from the 
wrong era.” 

Dixie On Weekends 

He went into the American 
Trust Co. in San Francisco and 
worked —— with a Dixieland 
= trombonist Jack 

y. we had a Dixie front 
line and @ swinging rhythm sec- 
tion,” says. “It was very 
enjoyable.” 

He was doing well at the bank 





and turned down offers from Bru- 
beck and others. But last year 
Dodge began to hear more and 
more of the steady, ~ ng beat 
that he loved—and gan to 
hear it in modern Fang where he 
felt it had been so strangely absent 
before. He thought maybe he’d 
like to try playing again. 

In December, Brubeck told _ 
the group had a full year’s boo 
ings lined up. That was security 
enough even for a man with three 
children. Joe joined. 

Completely Happy 

Now, completely ged py with the 
change, he says, “I k it’s go- 
ing to be fine. A lot of people have 
been very encouraging. Both Dave 
and Paul Desmond have been fa- 
vorite musicians of mine for years 
—I met them first in the army 
when I worked a few jobs with 
Dave and quite a few with Paul.” 

Dodge’s direct swinging style 
has an electrifying effect on the 
audience, plus an inspirational ef- 
fect on the other musicians. But 
there’s more than just a beat; 
there are also enough variations 
and enough solo punctuations to 
keep every drummer within ear- 
“—. maprasy 


Rae he was influenced 
Bs La Gene Krupa and Jo 
Jones—“they were the good drum- 
mers when I was learning, and I 
listened te them a lot.” He doesn’t 
shun modern drummers—“‘Max 
Roach is fabulous,” and Art Blak- 
ey “has done so much to bring the 
beat back to jazz.” 





‘Dunigans AndFriends’ 


On Jamestown Station 


Jamestown, N. Y.—A new Wed- 
nesday ng nny music 
radio series, The migans and 

, opened tgs i. on WJTN 
here from 10:30 to 11 p.m. 

The Dunigans are Jack, with 
his guitar, and his wife, Gertrude, 
@ singer. They share the program 
with the Westernaires and The 
Western Ramblers as their guests 
on alternate weeks. 











HERE’S WHAT’S IN STORE FOR 
"54-’55 BEAT SUBSCRIBERS 


1954 Issues 


October 20—HI-FI SPECIAL—complete guide to high fidelity 
equipment, who makes it and how it’s used. 





December 15—CHRISTMAS ISSUE—complete buyers guide 
of items in the music field—will relieve your shopping headaches. 


December 29—BAND POLL—DB’S 18th annual poll. Voted 
by you, the DOWN BEAT reader. The most important poll of its 
kind. 


1955 Issues 


March 23—NATIONAL DISC JOCKEY POLL—a pick of the 
most promising stars for the year, the nation’s best records, as se- 
lected by the top disc spinners. 





April 20—DANCE BAND SPECIAL—complete listing of bands, 
a real talent directory. Useful to the booker, the prom committee, 
the dance chairman for your local organization. 


SJume I—CLASSICS SPECIAL—top classical artists and record- 
ings for 1955 selected by their critics. 





July 13—COMBO SPECIAL—listing of the major small groups 
in the country. Extremely helpful in seiecting small groups for dif- 
ferent affairs. 
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Ad Lib Stuff 


Real Musicians Humor? 
It Isn't Bop Story Type 





New York—The following excerpts are from a conversa- 
tion held among several jazz musicians during a long car| 


ride to the Berkshires recently. Avid collectors of the phony 
“bop” stories that appear in the Broadway columns might 


take note of the difference between the sharp humor of real ad lib}; 


repartee among jazzmen and the synthetic situations manufactured by 
press agents to cen Leonard Lyons and similarly naive collectors: : 
“Did you see about Shearing wanting to write a fugue that swings?” 


it.” 
+ * + 

“ ere was the time Al was supposed to play the wedding of 
a friend be his, a lawyer who dug jazz. The lawyer hired three of the 
studio guys to make wedding as well as Al on piano. So Al walks 
in an hour late, you know, finally sits down, turns to the bass and 
says, ‘What’s first?’ ” 

“The Wedding March, man.” 

“Yeah?” he says, “How does the bridge go?” 


“So we were walking through the Bronx zoo and passed the place 
where they have those trained mice. Well, there were six of those little 
mice crammed into a toy car and another one lying underneath it, like 
trying to make it go. Man, I tell you, it was like being on those one- 
nighters again.” . ‘ 5 


“Well, I admit he doesn’t blow very well on any of those instruments, 
but the guy’s quite a showman. Like, you know, he can dance and he’s 
a ventriloquist.” ‘ ; . ‘ . 

“Why doesn’t he try that ventriloquist bit on his horn? 

+” 


“Listen, in real life, that’s the way it happens.” 
“Yeah, but I was talking about jazz.” 





“Man, there’s only one way for him to do it. Write it, but don’t play | 5 *s 





ittle Things Than a akel 


Thank you 
Disc Jockeys 
for everything, 


and especially 





the current No. 1 national hit 


“In the Chapel in the Moonlight” 


(Decca 29130) 


KITTY KALLEN 





Count 
Basie trumpet section and leader of 
his own recording group for a re- 
cent Vanguard jazz LP is Joe New- 
man, who is being heard with the 
Basie chargers at present at Bos- 
ton’s Hi-Hat. 


TOP SOLOIST in the 





Dozen Columbia 10° LPs 
Now 12° Pop Collections 


New York—Adding four tunes to each collection, Colum- 
bia has expanded 12 of its perennially popular albums by top 
bands and vocalists from 10-inch LP into 12-inch discs. 





Three best-selling Harry James 
albums are included in the group: 
Soft Lights and Sweet Trumpets; 
a collection of Hollywood’s Best, 
in which Rosemary Clooney shares 
the spotlight, and Young Man With 


*|a Horn, with co-star Doris Day. 


Jo Stafford is represented in 
the new 12-inch group with an 
augmented selection of Broadway’s 
Best and additions to her Musical 
Portrait of New Orleans, which 
co-stars Frankie Laine. 

Paul Weston’s Caribbean Cruise 
now includes four additional stops, 
and to Percy Faith’s collection of 
Music from Hollywood has been 








PERSPECTIVES 


By Ralph J. Gleason 





There probably isn’t a more 
business than Woody 


Herman. d L 
contributed much more the stream of jazz history than many 
a more loquacious musician, Woody has always been oddly 


modest guy in the whole music 
For a man who has really 





reticent, reluctant to claim very 
much for himself and letting the 
public and the critics do it instead. 
Off and on now for several years, 
I’ve been gathering little bits of 
comment on jazz from Woody, 
things he says on disc jockey 
shows, interviews, and occasional 
asides. Without shouting, without 
fanfare, and without pretense, 
Woody is a pretty solid thinker 
about jazz, and what he has to say 
is fundamental and worth mulling 
over. Let’s go: 
“The spirit of jazz is abandon. 
If you present it too grimly seri- 
ous, you lose naturalness. The basic 
thing about jazz is that the music 
is meant to have a ball to—music 
to enjoy and to be happy with. 
Anytime you weaken that, you 
lose. Many young musicians today 
are too serious. Too grim. 
“Take jazz out of the saloons? 
It won’t be jazz. It’s hard to kee 
that naturalness in a concert hall 
and you can’t work concert halls 
52 weeks of the year anyway. 
“The first thing in jazz is to 
swing. And if you don’t re? ou 
are not in the jazz field. en 
you stop swinging you are com- 
peting with the classical musicians 
and to tell the truth, Toscanini 
cuts you. 
“We have proved a very import- 
ant point with the Third Herd. 
We’ve found you can please people 
who don’t know anything at all 
about jazz and still play jazz. 
“The cool cats went too far and 
erected and iron curtain between 
themselves and the audience. We 
want to play for ourselves, sure; 





Bill Buchanan 
Business Big 


New York—One of the most 
rapid Frank Merriwell bits in re- 
cent music business lore is the rise 
of Bill Buchanan. Buchanan 
oung music publisher who formed 

onument Music just nine months 
ago, has had 36 recorded sides in 
exactly 36 weeks. 

Currently Monument has _ the 
Faye Adams-Herald hit, Hurts Me 
To My Heart, on the charts, with 
pop coverage due at presstime. 
Buchanan also has the next Ruth 
Brown release on Atlantic—it will 
be issued Sept. 25. Also in the 
works is a new song, Honey Bunch, 
which is being cut by an important 
combe on a major label. All three 
of Monument’s plug tunes were 
composed by Charles Singleton and 
Rose Marie McCoy. 





but we also want to play for the 
audience, and if we don’t reach 
them, what we do is only half 
done. But whatever we do, we first 
want to swing it. We want to 
keep the spirit of naturalness and 
freedom and having fun that made 
jazz great music. 

“Other bands? Well, The Duke 
has always been the greatest in 
his es fm for color and that partic- 
ular kind of feeling. And Count 
Basie, especially his new d, is 
the greatest, too. And I guess we 
go after what’s left!” 





added another of his own composi- 
tions, Caribbean Night. 

Two piano albums are included 
in the set: Liberace, by his Liber- 
ace at the Piano disc, and Erroll 
Garner, by Erroll Garner Gems. 


Eddy Howard 
Re-Forms Ork 


Chicago—Eddy Howard, who has 
been out of the band business since 
the first of the year, although he 
has been — records and ap- 
pearing on NBC radio Saturday 
mornings, is re-forming his orches- 
tra. He’ll keep the old book, using 
12 men and himself. After re- 
hersal the band does three weeks of 
one-niters and school dances, going 
as far west as Colorado. 

His first location date will be 
the Aragon, traditional Chicago 
stand, on Nov. 9 and run until 
Christmas, when the band lays-off 
until after Jan. 1. He’ll also go 
east this spring, working a top 
New York spot in April. 








Madriguera Now 
Playing For Self 


Newton, Conn.—Ever wonder 
what happened to pianist-leader 
Enric Madriguera? The man, who 
according to publicists of yore could 
trace his ancestry to the Kings of 
Spain, is now operati the La 
Ronda Inn here with his wife, 
Patricia Gillmore. They also have 
a 75-acre farm. 

Enric plays nightly at the Inn 
while Patricia sings. On weekends, 
the Cinco Centavos add to the 
entertainment. Most of the decor 
of the inn was imported from 
Spain. 


To Write For ‘Caps 


New York—Leon Rene (ASCAP 
award winner) has been retained 
by Steve Gibson and his Redca 
and Damita Jo (Mercury and RCA 
Victor recording artists) to do 
all the writing and arrangements 
for them. Among the numbers he 
has written are: When the Swal- 
lows Come Back to Capistrano, I 
Lost My Sugar In Salt Lake City, 
Sleepy Time Gal Down South, ete. 

Steve Gibson and His Redcaps 
along with Damita Jo a 
seven-week engagement commenc- 
ing Sept. 8th at the El] Rancho 
Vegas Hotel in Las Vegas, Nev. 























Next Issue! 


First Ballot For 
Down Beat's 
Annual Band Poll 


| Cast Your Vote 
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Abbey (Statler) Buffalo, @o-—— 
10/3, h Condon, Eddie (Condon’s) NYC, nc 
. Don (Vendome Plaza) Long | Corbett, Edna (Hickory House) NYC 
Beach, N. J., b Dante Tate (Officers Club) Fort Bragg, | 


Bair, Buddy (Van Cleve) Dayton, O., h 


Basie, Count (Peps) Philadelphia, 9$/27- Fan Ke "an (Peps) Philadelphia, 9/27- 
10/2, ne 10/6, ne 
ae ng (On Tour—Chicago terri- | Davison, Bill (Condon’s) NYC, ne 


a ) 
Misha (Waldorf-Astoria) NYC, Out 
eae. h 
Bdthie, Russ (Merry Garden) Chicago, b 
Brandwynne, Nat (Waldorf-Astoria) | 


Doggett, Bill (Vic’s) Minneapolis, Minn., 
Out 10/1, ne 
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9/27-10/3, > 

Downs Trio, 
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Clifford, Bill (Riverside) Reno, Nev., h 10/10, cl 


| Franklin Quartet, | 
weaSe j Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Garner, Erroll 


Commanders (Meadowbrook) Bail 


Grove, N. J., Out 9/26, rh 
Cross, Bob (Balihese Room) Galveston, | 
Tex. | Out 9/26, ne 
Cugat, Xavier (On Tovr—Europe) ws. (Rancho Don Carlos) 
Davis, Johnny (Caribbean) Brooklyn, peg, Canada, 9/25-10/2, nc 
Donahue, Al (New Santa Monica Pier) | | Gill Trio, Elmer (Ebony Cafe) Seattle, 
Santa Monica, Calif.. Out March, 1959 bern - 
Ellingt Dul > hicag | Gillespie, izzy 
9/29-10/10. — Gin Hoe) OC | Gordon Combo, Stomp (1042 Club) An- 


3 | chorage, Alaska, Out 12/31, nc; (Latin 
Ferguson, ~ gt (Robert Driscoll) Cor- | Quarter) Paris, France, 1/3/55-1/31 
‘ex., 


= ' | Hope, Lynn (El Rancho) Chester, Pa., 
gg gy rary Sodaton. Calif., oiat-a87 Sts ee Philadelphia, 
- , me 
~ Iverson, Hal (Cairo) Chicago, indef., nc 
| Jamal, Ahmad (Kitty Cat) Chicago, ne 
Johnson, Bill (Corsair Tavern) Toronto, 
Canada, nc 
Jordan, Louis (On Tour) GAC 
Kay-Eds Duo (Marine Lounge) Aurora, 
Til, Out 9/25 


(Scaleri’s) Milwaukee, 


Winni- 


(Concert Tour) SAC 


Fisk, Charlie (Palmer House) Chicago, h 

Fitzpatrick, Eddie (Mapes) Reno, Nev., h 

Flanagan, Ralph (New Yorker) NYC, h 

Fotine, Larry (Concert Tour) ABC | 

Garber, Jan (On Tour—Midwest) GAC 

George, Chuck (Dines Terrace Room) 
Lansing, Mich., Out 9/25, r 


Glasser, Don (St. Anthony) San Antonio, | Kent, Hal (Seaview) Beverly, Mass., nc 
Tex., h | Loco, Joe (Show boat) Philadelphia, 9/20- | 
Hampton, — (Basin Street) NYC, 25, me 
Out 9/25, = | McNeely, Big Jay (The Elms) Milwau- 
Hayman, Richard (On Tour—N. Y. ter- kee, Out 10/1, ne 
ritory) WA | Manan. Larry (Town Inn) Hermon, Me., 
Herman, Woody (Palladium) Hollywood, |” ‘ : 
Out 9/26, b . | mandne, Wingy (Metropole) NYC 
fant, Pee Wee (Crest) Detroit, Out/wijpurn, Amos (5-4 Ballroom) Los An- 
19/5, cl geles, 9/24-26, b 
Jerome, Henry (Edison) NYC, h Monte, Mark (Plaza) NYC, h 
“=e — 
Kenton, Stan (Concert Tour) GAC bre - Fe — (Daytona Plaza) Day 
ene Steve (Statler) Hartford, Conn., Mulligan, Gerry (Storyville) Boston, 
fa 9/24-10/3, ne 
Lande, Jules (Ambassador) NYC, h Murphy, Turk (Childs Paramount) NYC, 
Lewis, Ted (Desert Imn) Las Vegas,/ Out 9/30, nc 
Nev., Out 10/11, nc; (Italian Village) | 


| Orioles (Gleason’s) Cleveland, Out 9/26, 
me 

Parenti, Tony 

Parker Combo, 


San Francisco, 10/13-11/2, ne 
Leng, Johnny (On Tour—Texas) MCA dies mt ax 
McGrane, Don. (Radi: innea: Metropole 

Mina., h (Badison) M polis, Howard (Trade Winds) 


~ . Denver, Colo., nc 
Mcintyre, Hal (On Totr—South) GAC . ‘ i aaa 
Sg’ * . Pavone, Tommy (Rock Garden) Willi- 
as ee a Washington, “antic Conn. & 
Masters. Frankie (Conrad Hilton) Chi- ——— Red (Gleason's) Cleveland, Out 
/29, ne 
cago, 
Mooney, Art (Aragon) Chicago, Out | Quinichette, Paul (Crystal) Detroit, Out 
10/11, b 9/31, cl 
Morgan, Russ (On-Tour) ABC Redheads (Ankara) Pittsburgh, Out 
Morrow, Buddy (On Tour) GAC 10/3, 
Mozian, Roger King (On Tour) GAC Pee et (Gallagher's) Philipsburg, 
- «ey Paul (Aragon) | Chicago, Out! Quebec, Canada, 
9/26, b Richards, Jack & the -Marksmen (Town 
Room) Milwaukee, Wis., Out 9/26, nc 
O'Férrill, Chico (Birdland) NYC, Out | Rico Trio, George (Florentine Club) 


9. uc = ; * 
Overend, Al (Flame) Phoenix, Ariz., Out Shreveport, La., pc 


10/1, ne Rivera Trio, Ray (Matty’s Town Crest) 
, . | NYC 
Pablo, a (Sheraton Cadillac) Detroit, | Roberts Trio, Cee (Navajo Hogan) Colo- 
Mich., j rado Springs, Colo., nc 
Pastor, Tony (Palladium) Hollywood. | Rodgers, Timmie (Fairmont) Hull, Que- 
moet. 4 ~ —_ bec, Canada, Out 9/26; (Downbeat) 
eeper, (On Tour) GAC . Montreal, Canada, 9/29-10/5, nc 
eT LT (Mavfower) Washington. | sat City Five (Heat Wave) NYC, Out 
7 10/6, ne 
Petti, Emil (De Soto) Savannah, Ga., h Shearing, George (White Pub) Milwau- | 


Phillips, Teddy (Martinique) Chicago, nc 


~ - | kee, Wis., 9/27-10/3, nc 
ae, eer a Scotian) Halifax, — Del (London Chophouse) De- 
Raeburn, Boyd (On Tour) WA : Sims Trio, Michael (Glen Cove) Onset, 
Ragon, Don (Golden Nugget) Las Vegas, Mass., h 
Nev., nc Spanier, Muggesy (Three Dolls) Milwau- 


Renay, George (Fernwood) Bushkill, Pa., kee, 9/24-10/10, nc 


Out_ 10/16, nc Sparks Duo, Dick (Annex Bar) Sandus- 
Rudy, Ernie (Casino Royal) Washington, | a O., cl 


D. C., Out 9/26, ne | Stevens, Ted (On Tour) 
Sands, Carl (Rice) Houston, Tex., Out | Stitt, Sonny (Blue Note) Philadelphia, 
10/7, h 9/20-25, ne 
Saneila, Andy (Swan) Glenwood Land- | Three dost (Quonset) Washington, 
ing, L. L, N. ¥., ne - i Dc, 
Seuter-Finegan (On Tour) WA | Three King s (De Witt Clinton) Alb 
Straeter, Ted (Plaza) NYC, h N. Y., “ . - ped 
Sudy, Joseph (Statler) Detroit, h Tipton Trio, Billy (400 Club) Calgary, 
Thornhill, Claude (On Tour) GAC Canada, nc 
vi t. I (Steel Pier) Atlantic City, a she = (The Skylark) Pen- | 
9/16-19, b lve ag A 
eniers (Sciola’s) Philadelphia, Out 
Waples, Buddy (The Club) Birmingham, | "}9/3. nc ‘4 
Als., Out 1/31/55 | Tune Toppers (D beat) T 
Watkins, Sammy (Statler) Cleveland, h | ada, $/22-28 ne ot Cane 


. Kile 
Welk, Lawrence (Aragon) Ocean ‘Pari a Charlie (Concert Tour—Festival | 


Ce.. Out 1/5/51. b rm American Jazz) 9/15-11/15 


Williams, Gene (On Tour) WA 





“NYG: AKAJock Kurias | ‘for that which is theatrically OK, 


Though Dick Contino has made 
in Chicago both before and after 


|such, it leaves much to be desired, 
|in the confines of a small bistro | 
overexaggerated in a 
| stops out, and with a blasting band 
| for backing, isn’t kind to the ears 
—it’s more on the idea of a march- 
|ing band. 

| When Dick does modulate his 
work, his chording intricacies win 
|him a big hand. And in the past 
he also has added vocal chores to 
| his stint, and when he does Italian- 
| English ‘tunes he’s on safe oroene | 
| and gets a big hand. 


innumerable theater appearances | 


| 





Caught Ta “The réct 





Dick Contino; Chez Paree, Chicago 


With the help of a better under- 
standing of night club problems as 
|to sound and patronage, and with 
a liberal slicing of the 45-minute 
program he did the opening night, 
the handsome performer should 
wind up with a presentable act for 
the hotel and bistro circuits. 

Shecky Greene, held over for the 
comic’s slot in this show, is emerg- 
ing from the tumult classification, 
and with just a little trimming here 
and there should be able to make 
the top rung in the next year or 
two. Johnny Conrad, film and tele- 
vision dancer, gets hefty applause 
for his high twirls and taps. Brian 
Farnon’s orchestra seemed overly 
loud in this show—perhaps due to 
the star’s arrangements. 

—zabe 


Billy Taylor Trio; Birdland, New York 








Billy Taylor 


For several years, one of the 
most subtly swinging trios in jazz 
has been headed by pianist Billy 
Taylor. Billy, however, is an artist 
| whose ealm taste and skill have so 
long been taken for granted that 
he rarely receives his full share of 
acclaim from the jazz populace. 
And more to the point he doesn’t al- 
ways get a due share of the better 
bookings. Actually, Billy’s reper- 
toire and adaptability are so ex- 
tensive that he can play a wider 
| range of rooms than most jazzmen. 
There are very few places in which 
his trio could not be in context— 
|from the more exclusive supper 
|clubs to the hipper jazz rooms. 

The trio is currently undergoing 
a transition. Drummer Charlie 
Smith left after five years, and 
| his replacement is Percy Brice who 
worked previously with Benny 
Carter, Lucky Thompson, Oscar 
Pettiford, Tiny Grimes, and for 
the past year at the after-hours 
room upstairs at Minton’s. Percy 


Modern Jazz Quartet; 


If the success of the Modern Jazz 
Quartet depended only on the sup- 
port of musicians, this could be the 
most in-demand unit in the country. 

| The delight and respect with which 

| most musicians dig this group was 
| very much in evidence during its 
recent three-week Birdland stay. 
More to the subsistence point is 

|the fact that the regular Birdland 
| populace also was reacting with 

| welaath and attention, and if 
enough club owners around the 

|country will now take an initial 
venture on the Quartet, the MJQ 
|could become as big as Brubeck 
and certainly more important than 
the present groups headed by Mul- 
| ligan or Baker. 

The Birdland date was the first 
}on which John Lewis, Kenny 
Clarke, Perey Heath, and Milt 
| Jackson had been together for some 
| months. When the group was first 

formed, bookings had been meager. 



















aceon Quartette, Johnny (Sarno’s) Li- 
ma, O., nec 
Wacman Trio, Les (Penthouse) NYC 
Combos Walker, T-Bone (Flame) Detroit, Out | 
9/30, nc 
Wolf, Ken (Charming) Cairo, M1, c 
Airlane Trio (Governor Clinton) NYC, h | Woods, Mary Trio (Shelbourne) Atlantic 
Allien, Henry (Red) (Metropole) NYC City, h 
Ammons, Gene (El Dorado) Houston, 
Tex., Out 9/27, b 
Aristocrats (New Surf) Baltimore. Out 
10/3, ne WOODY HERMAN 
Armstrong, Louis (Sands) Las Vegas, 
Out 10/5, h 
Biake Combo, Loren (McCurdy) Evans- 
ville, Ind. 
Braxton Trio, Bob (On Tour) Johnny Night school sessions. 








Robinson Agency, Hollywood . s : » 
Brubeck, Dave (Birdland) NYC, 9/30- If interested in Arranging by mail [) 
10/6, ne 


Buckner Trio, Milt (Forkeyville) Alton, 
Tii., $/27-10/10. ne 

Burgess Trio, Dick (Show Bar) Hough- 
ten Lake, Mich., cl 










(Concert Tour) SAC STG, + vtades cetbeen 
Clovers (Carroll's Auditorium) Monroe, | 
La., Out 9/26 j ADDRESS......... 


. Cozy NYC 





(Metropole) 
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is a good, steady drummer who 
also plays conga drums, but it’ll 
take time before he sounds wholly 
comfortable with the group. It’s 
not that he’s at all gauche now; 
it’s just that Charlie Smith was 
excelled only by Kenny Clarke and 
Jo Jones in his brush mastery, 
and the absence of his spark is 
noticeable. But after a while, ears 
used to the Smith sound with the 
trio will probably become accli- 
mated to Brice’s approach and 
Brice himself will undoubtedly add 
his own rhythmic flavor to the 
integrated Taylor patterns. 

Earl May remains Billy’s reli- 
able bassist and oddly, Charlie 
Smith’s departure has resulted in 
a looser, more relaxed May with 
a fuller sound. The reason may be 
that Charlie’s dynamism  con- 
stricted May somewhat. In any 
case, Earl has never sounded more 
vital. 

Billy’s book continues to be free 
of disappointments. In addition to 
his own originals which make up 
about a third of the repertoire, he 
chooses and transforms the better 
standards like I’ve Got the World 
on a String, What Js This Thing 
Called Love, and Spring is Here. 
The arrangements, both the writ- 
ten ones and those that evolved 
from “heads” worked up on the 
job, are well and logically devel- 
oped so that the listener doesn’t 
feel hung when the song is ended. 
Billy himself is still one of the 
two or three best illuminators of 
ballads lines among jazz pianists 
and his flashing counterlines at up 
tempos are also a distingushing 
Taylor mark, 

Billy also has one of the more 
relaxed and engaging platform 
manners in jazz. He not only re- 
members to announce each number, 
but he manages to communicate his 
own easeful, mature personality 
at the same time. 

—nat 


Birdland, New York 


John Lewis, who is in actuality 
the musical director of the Quartet, 
then left to become Ella Fitz- 
gerald’s accompanist. With Ella on 
vacation, John and the group de- 
a to try again to make the unit 
ermanent operation. 

ae hn recently has been writing 

new material for the unit, though 
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Feathers Nest 


(Jumped from Page 17) 
you: there are numerous pictures 
in the book, among them Selly Rol] 
(sic) Morton, Russell Trecap (Pro- 
cope?), and ‘Sonnie Parken (sic), 
and a beautiful back cover mon 
tage featuring The Panassies’ pa- 
tron saint, Mezz Mezzrow, “the 
greatest jazzman of the white 
race” (Panassie) or “The Baron 
Munchhausen of Jazz” (Hentoff 
dixit). 

Or you can save yourself the loot 
and take my word, bub—this book 
is a million laughs. But maybe 
next time it would be safer for Mr, 
P. to stick to football. 


not much of it was as yet in the 
book at the time of this review, 
Coming up, for example, is a suite 
that closes with a fugue and apn. 
other wholly = ay ge in 
the nature of One new 
work that is now in the book is a 
warmly lyrical new Lewis original, 
Django, and a pungent True Blues. 
These numbers, like almost all of 








the Quartet’s book, combine careful 
but fluid form with space for free 
improvisation. Thereby, the jam 


improvisation becomes more mean- 
ingful within the added musical 
challenges provided by the imagi- 
native form. Equally important is 
the fact that by working within 
intelligently flexible form, the Mod- 
ern Jazz Quartet’s numbers mean 
more as a whole than the book of 
any other current jazz small unit. 
There is thereby less inconsistency 
of performance from night to night 
by the unit as a unit than occurs 
with groups that are based almost 
entirely om the solo flights of its 
members with only tenuous en- 
semble interconnections between 
those solos. 

The MJQ book also uses most of 
the numbers contained on their ex- 
cellent Prestige LP (Down Beat, 
Nov. 4)—originals like Vendome 
and Lewis arrangements of stand- 
ards like All the Things You Are. 
Also writing for the group is Milt 
Jackson, who contributes some 
movingly effective ballad lines that 
are later arranged by Lewis. Sta- 
ple items in the r + gee include 
too such established Jackson origi- 
nals as the intriguing Bags Groove 
and, as a group signature, Mil 
Meets Sid. Among the standards 
added has been the fine, all too 
seldom heard What’s New. And still 
in the book are tastily flavored 
arrangements of standards like 
Yesterdays and Devil and the Deep 
Blue Sea. The aim of the Quartet 
is to continue adding fresh material 
all through the life of the unit. 

The ingredients that make for 
the musical importance of the Mod- 
ern Jazz Quartet and that provide 
the deep pleasures to be found 
night after night in its work in- 
clude the undeniable skill of each 
of its members and the remarkable 
command of dynamics and shading 
of the unit as a whole. Those in- 
gredients also include the group's 
taste, its relaxed, subtly swin ing 
beat, and the warmth of feeling 
it generates. —nat 
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Ss The Blindfold Test 


(Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


McCall-Ventura Cheer 
Webster, Jeer Fisher 


By Leonard Feather. 





a> —_ —_ 
; people along that line, but it does 

Since ee _ eee ne Sas ‘nothing for them. I think that they 
teamed wi 4 ey ae Char. |did. @ bad thing by giving them 
in recent enemies, SNE ames ar \that tune and letting them sing 
lie’s various bands have housed | with that. band—it isn’t them at 











a number of subsequently famous 
vocalists through the years, it was 
a logical move to subject them | 
both to a Blindfold Test involving 
records by singers and saxophon- | 
ists. | 

All the vocalists featured, ex- 
cept Sarah, were former Ventura 
employes. Mary Ann and Charlie 
were given no information what- 
ever, either before or during the 
test, about the records played for 
them. 


The Records 
1. Dave Pell. Have You Met Miss 

Jones? (Trend). Don Fagerquist, 

trumpet; Ronny Lang, baritone. 

Ventura: That’s a Swedish 
group—sounds like Lars Gullin on 
baritone . . . I’m not too familiar 
with names right offhand—they’re 
pretty hard to pronounce, but I 
do feel it’s a Swedish group. The 
trumpet player’s name is on the 
tip of my tongue. 

The arrangement was nice. 
They’re stealing a lot of the sounds 
of the groups that are here—like 
the Dave Pell group. But I think 
that Dave Pell and the boys get 
a cleaner sound. However, I ima- | 
gine that individually all the boys 
play nice, and I would say three 


stars. 

McCall: Well, I'll stay with 
Charlie, because when we first 
started listening I thought, who 
was the trumpet player? — he 
sounds like the trumpet player 
who was with Woody’s band— 
maybe he’s back in Sweden now! 
It’s good musically. I’ll give it 
three stars. 

2. Jackie Cain-Roy Kral. Pa, Take 
Me to the Circus (Coral). 
McCall: Well, it’s Jackie Cain 

and Roy Kral, and I think that 

they have more talent than is on 
that record. I definitely like the 
old things that they did and the 
cute things that they can do to- 
gether. As far as this record is 
concerned—material-wise and mus- 
ically—(it’s a polka-type thing) 

I think it’s the worst. I don’t like 

it at all, and it doesn’t move me at 

all. No stars! 

Ventura: Jackie and Roy are 
very talented, but this thing 
doesn’t fit them—it’s made for 
Teresa Brewer, or one of the other | 


all. They don’t make it with the 
tune—it just doesn’t happen. 


McCall: If they want to do that | © 


type of thing, it would be much 
cuter to do things like Peter Lind 
Hayes and Mary Healy do. 


3. Gene Krupa Trio. Love for Sale i 


(Clef) Eddie Shu, Tenor; Teddy 

Napoleon, Piano. 

Ventura: I have no idea who it 
is—it’s a trio. I should know, but 
I don’t. It’s Love for Sale, and 
I think that’s a nice tune—it gives 
so many different variations, and 
I think that to each his own taste. 
I say it’s a fair record. 





So A 
a growl all the way through, and 
it sounds like a go, go, go, rhythm | 
and blues mambo! You got me 
there! } 
They’re playing one chord all | 





It’s a drum, piano, and saxo- 
phone, and there was a little thing 
going on piano that was nice, and 
the sax doesn’t get a bad sound, 
but it’s not an exceptional record. 
I’d give it two. 

McCall: Well, I don’t know who 
the record is by, but I'll take a 


guess. Would it be Gene Ammons? | 


It sounds like Gene, and I don’t 
know who the drummer or piano 


|man is. The drummer plays like 


a lot of those show-type drummers. 
Recording-wise, I didn’t like the 
record. I thought it sounded like 
they were recording in a barn— 
it sounded very big and had so 
much production that it didn’t put 
anything down and certainly didn’t 
swing. I’d give it nothing. 
4. Betty Bennett. Sure Thing (Trend) 

Arr. Andre Previn. 

McCall: Well, I don’t know if 
it’s a new singer or not. Some 
places in there it sounds like Jackie 
Cain+I don’t, think it’s Chris 
Connors . The tune is very 
pretty—it’s a beautiful tune and 
a beautiful background. I love vio- 
lins, and that instrumentation is 
very pretty. The singer sings very 
well and in tune and has very good 
diction. I don’t know who it is, 
but I like the record. I’d give it 
four stars. 

Ventura: 
guess who it could be but I think 
she has wonderful control and she 
sings in tune. I’d go along and 
give it four stars. 

5. Earl Bostic. Mambolino (King). 

Bostic, alto. 

Ventura: Alto? Tenor? I know, 
I just can’t distinguish it. There’s 
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Selected, graded and 
cut for uniformity, 
SYMMETRICUT REEDS 
“fill the bill” for 
top performance. 




















I’ve been trying to 


the way. I know that the craze | 
today is real Latin-American rhy- 
ithms, and there’s a lot of nice 
|sounds that could be made, but I} 
| don’t think he should just stay | 
lon one chord all the way through | 


| and play three minutes of one-note- | 
tyle 


I know that sometimes they’re 
told to play like that. You can 
get the same person and listen to 
|him in person and he’ll sound dif- | 
| ferent than he does on record. It’s | 
|happened to me a few times—I’ll | 
|be told what to play. Give it one 


| star, 

| McCall: I don’t know who it is. 
| Seems like they’re striving to find 
{something but they can’t find it. 
| Maybe they want to play like that! 
| I’ll give it one star. 


6. Eddie Fisher. | Need You Now 
(Victor). Rec. 1954. 

| McCall: I don’t think it’s Eddie 
Fisher. I think it’s Don Cornell | 
jor one of those type singers. It’s 
|nothing—a very terrible record, 
|I’d say. It’s a very simple tune 
with the same kind of thing all 
through it. Whoever it was, it’s a 
commercial record though . . . pro- | 
|bably be a big hit. Well, he sings | 
|it the way it’s put down—right 
j}along—I’d give it two stars. | 
Ventura: Well, if it was Eddie | 
Fisher it must have been done a 
long, long, long time ago and he 
|sang very, very bad on it. Who-| 
ever it was, though, Eddie Fisher 
|or Don Cornell, it was very, very 
so I don’t have any stars 





| bad, 
for it. 

You know, Eddie Fisher was my | 
first vocalist up at the Post Lodge | 
in 1946, and I know that Eddie | 
| was trying very hard to make it. | 
|I think, however, if he ever heard 
|that record he’d want to break it. 
| It just doesn’t make it for him. 
| Back then was my first attempt 
at making it with a big band .. .| 
|'I had 18 men and I had all my| 
| struggles before me. It was some- 
|thing new, and we had this en- 
| gagement to open at the Post Lodge 
\in Larchmont. That was July of 
1946. 
| Johnny Gluskin and two other 
|men were behind me at the time 
land everything seemed straight. 
He said that this boy was a young 
| fellow he thought could really make | 
|it. We rehearsed at Nola Studios, | 
land Eddie Fisher had a little | 
|trouble with time and meter. Al-| 
| though I knew this much that when | 
| we opened everybody went for him. | 
|It was a real teen-age crowd, and | 
|when he sat in front of the band 
on the chair all the pretty girls 
went for him. 
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Charlie Ventura and Mary Ann McCall 


4 night, 


Vaughn Monroe 
Now A Pitchman 


New York—Vaughn Monroe adds 
another phase to his career when 
he debuts as the commercial an- 
nouncer on the new Sid Caesar 
NBC-TV show beginning Monday 
Sept. 27. Show is spon- 


**|sored by RCA, and Monroe has 





We had a broadcast to make 
every week; we had no announcer 
but we had a remote job where the 
engineer would give us the cue. 
Naturally I had to give Eddie the 
cue to come in, and sometimes it 
didn’t happen. I felt that I couldn’t 
do anything to further his career 
at that time, because I had enough 
to worry about with the band, so 
I told Johnny Gluskin and the fel- 
lows. ; 

Then Eddie went to the Para- 
mount theater and sang between 
shows and over to the Copacabana 
to sing in the production line; then 
he went up to the mountains— 
Grossinger’s—where another Eddie 
grabbed ahold of him, and need I 





say more? He went with RCA 
and everything happened—hits | 
after hits. 


7. Ben Webster. Tenderly (Clef) 


McCall: It’s Ben Webster. I like 
the record very much. I think the 
background is very nice—it doesn’t 
get in the way and it’s a very| 
pretty record. 

I’ve always loved to listen to 


Ben, and I like the tune—it’s a/|;: > 


favorite of mine, anyway. This 
isn’t a new record—it’s been out 
for some time. I’ve been hearing | 
it for five or six months. Charlie 
played it on his show once, and 
it was on the juke boxes in Phila- 
delphia when I heard it. I’d give 
it five stars. 

Ventura: I think it’s Ben, too. 
One of my favorite records. 

All of those records with Ben 
Webster and Duke Ellington—es- 
pecially when All Too Soon was | 
released—were just too much. 

I respect what he does with the 
sax. He gets a beautiful sound, 
and I think they should always put 
something behind Ben and let him 
play like that all the time. I would 
give it five stars if Ben had more 
backing behind him. Give it four. 


8. Sarah Vaughan. Shulie - A - Bop 
(EmArcy). 


McCall: Well, of course it’s} 
Sarah Vaughan, and it’s a wonder- | 


been signed as commercial “spokes- 
man” for RCA on all their network 
radio and TV programs. He will, 
for example, also do the commer- 
cials on the Leland Hayward 1%- 
hour color “spectaculars” begin- 
ning Monday night, Oct. 18. The 
Caesar program will heard 
three Monday nights a month, with 
the Hayward production coming in 
on the fourth Monday night. 

In addition to these two head- 
liners, RCA has plans for using 
Monroe on a national spot basis 
with filmed and recorded commer- 
cials for various regional proper- 
ties on both radio and television. 
From time to time Monroe will-also 
appear on various RCA programs 
as a singer (remember?). Monroe 
winds up a five-week summer re- 
placement series for Dinah Shore 
on NBC-TV Sept. 30. Then the 
pitches begin. 





Fischer's Wife 
To Sing Again 


Hollywood—Terry Fischer, wid- 
ow of the late Carl Fischer, long- 
time arranger, accompanist, and 
musical adviser to IF'rankie Laine, 
plans to resume singing profes- 
sionally. Prior to her marriage to 
the pianist-composer, Mrs. Fischer 
was an NBC staff artist and had 
sung with Stan Kenton and Phil 
Harris under the name of Terry 
Harwin. 





ful record. It’s the first time in a 
long time I’ve heard her like this 
. respecting Sarah’s talent. I’ve 
heard her with big backgrounds 
and everything, but she’s such a 
wonderful musician and this is a 
real swinging record. Her ideas are 
real cute on everything she does. 
It’s a very relaxed record, as only 
she and Ella can do that type of 
bop thing. I give it five stars. 

Ventura: Well, knowing Sarah 
for a long, long time, I’m sure 
that she has wonderful control, 
but I particularly like her sweeter 
things. She should do things more 
in her own vein, where she sings 
the type songs that she’s so noted 
for. I don’t think this identifies 
Sarah with what she really does. 
She does those pretty songs like 
Is Might as Well Be Spring so 
very well. 

It was, however, a little thing 
where the boys were given a 
chance to blow their instruments, 





|and they do a nice job. 


I’d give this three stars. Three 
is good? Well, better make it two. 





DAVE PELL, whose octet just came up with its second Trend om 















treatments of little-heard Rodgers and Hart tunes—is. shown hefe 
ing the group on the session. At right. is baritone saxist R 


like Pell, a member of the Les Brown reed section. = 
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100,000JamMontgomery, Ala., 


: Nashuille Yotes 


By BILL MORGAN 
Two of the top country music writers have formed another 


publishing firm to be located 


in Music City, U.S.A. Boud- | 


leaux Bryant, formerly with Nat Tannen, and Vic McAlpin, 





Richmond’s Melody Trails Music, | 
have joined forces and are in busi- | 
ness under the name of Showcase 


r M4 k Willi M - | | ese, Inc. The firm is a BMI af- | 
or an I iams emoria We mentioned in our last col-| 
By BEA TERRY 

Montgomery, PR than 100,000 persons jammed 


into Montgomery to honor a renowned hillbilly singer, the 
late Hank Williams. At press 3 time, a crowd expected to be| 





larger than any ever before at-© 


tracted to Montgomery was arriv- 
ing to honor Williams, who died 
Jan. 1, 1953, in his home town. 
Plans for the Sept. 21 celebra-| 
tion were complete. 

The day was planned to spot-| 
light some 100 of the nation’s top| 
country-style stars of radio, tele-| 
vision, and movies in addition to| 
many of the top disc jockeys, po-| 
litical figures, 200 cowboys and | 
cowgirls, and bands by the score— | 
all put together in a parade ex- 
pected to be several miles long. | 

The parade will be followed by | 
an evening expected to pack Cram- | 
ton bowl with a show directed by 
Roy Acuff assisted by Ernest 
Tubb and Hank Snow. A coast-to- 
coast radio hookup, TV, and news- | 
reel cameras will feature portions | 
of the celebration. 

MGM is sending cameramen from 
Hollywood to film background 
scenes for The Hank Williams | 
Story. 

On the eve of the celebration, a 
program entitled Stars on Revue | 
will feature talent from all over | 
Hank’s own Alabama, supplement- | 
ed by the best-known swing bands 
providing dance music simultane- 
ously at three places — Alcazar 
Shrine temple, the Armory, and 
City auditorium. 

Crowds poured in on_ special | 
trains, buses, and planes from all | 
over the south. In Nashville, aj 
special train schedule was made | 


up. 
Alcazar temple of Montgomery, 
with the Hank Williams Memorial | 


| 








Town And 
Country Music 


By Bea Terry 


Hollywood—Fabor Robison and | 
his assistant, Del Roy, are working 
on what they believe to be two 
more hit records—Jim Reeves’ 
Penny Candy and I'll Follow You, 

lus Ginny Wright’s Turn Around, 
My Darling and How to Get Mar- 
ried . . . Rex Allen returned to 
Chicago’s WLS for a homecoming 
appearance on the National Barn 
Dance. Allen got his start with 
this show and station in 1944. 

Eddie Cletro & 
and Homer 
Garrett with his square dancing 
Y¥-Knot Twirlers all from KTLA’s 
Western Varieties appeared in per- 
gon at the newly reopened Casino 
ballroom in Ocean Park, Calif., 
Aug. 21. Group will play spot 
weekly . . . Another country ditty 
going pop: I Don’t Hurt Anymore, 
written by Jack Rollins and Don 
Robertson and introduced by Hank 
Snow. It already has been recorded 
by Dinah Washington on Mercury 
Ray Anthony on Capitol. 
Others will follow. 
Cliffe Stone has moved his 




















#3 


ais ae 
Hank Williams 


association co-operating, is 
sponsor. 


Shrine Charity fund. 


jumn that the Texas Troubador, | 
Ernest Tubb, has resigned from | 
the Grand Ole Opry. Word now| 
comes that Tubb did not resign | 
but only took a leave of absence. | 

Sunday Down South, long a Pop- 
ular show over WSM and a south- 
io network and sponsored by the 
Lion Oil Co. has gone off the air. | 
'This could very well hurt WSM, | 
|plus the fact that they are losing 
janother top show, according to} 
| latest rumors. 

New Firm Thrives | 
| Don Davis and Sugarfoot Gar- | 
| land, both top-notch guitarists, are | 
doing quite well with their new} 
firm, Daland Guitar Co. . .. Don 
|Law was in New York recently 
recording Columbia artists. . 
George Morgan played a special | 
date in Wooster, Ohio, the town | 


»| where he started out in the coun- 


try music field ... Shorty Ashburn, 
| WSUN-TV, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
was in New York for a few days 
| visiting with all of his old friends | 
|at the Grand Ole Opry. Also in for | 


It seems as though the fad is| 


formerly associated with Howie® 


still on for pop artists to cut coun- 
try material. Joni James has cut 
and released the tune written by 
Helen Hudgins, Mama, Don’t Cry 
at My Wedding. The song was re- 
corded hillbilly-style by Jimmy 
Rodgers on MGM and published by 
Acuff-Rose. Col. Tom Parker and 
Tom Disken of Jamboree attrac- 
tions back in Nashville after a 
southern promotion trip ... Carl 
Smith, Webb Pierce, Eddy Hill 
and Audrey Williams packing them 
in on a tour through the south. 


DJ Does Well 

Bobby Ross of WFLA in Florida 
doing well with his deejay chores 
plus a weekly amateur show. Ross 
reports his biggest mail puller is 
the Harry Rodke Imperial release 
of Love You Dearly ... Brad 
Lacey, former country music jockey 
on WKDA in Nashville, has been 
replaced by Chuck Daugherty. The 
former is now doing a late pop 
show. 

Chet Atkins one of the top gui- 
tarists in the country music field, 
has been honored by the Gretsch 
Guitar Co. The firm is marketing 
a new electric guitar called the 
Chet Atkins model . . . Lend an 
ear to Jimmy Dickens’ fine new 
Columbia release, Take Me as I 


the | a short stay was Cpl. Faron Young| Am or Let Me Go, backed with 
Profits will go to the|of the army’s Faron Young Show.| Black-Eyed Joe. Both sides bring 


out Dickens at his best. 





This Is Randy Wood s Label—Dot's All 





The story of Dot records is 
the story of one man—Randy 
Wood. It is the story of a man 


|who took advantage of an oP 
n 


portunity and made it pay off. 
1950, Wood was operating the 
country’s largest mail order rec- 
ord shop from Gallatin, Tenn. 


It was at that time that he} 


agreed to record a group of local 
boys from East high school in 
nearby Nashville. The group called 
themselves the Tennessee Drifters, 
and their first record, Boogie Beat 


| Rag sold several thousand copies. 


Next, Randy decided to record 
a former clerk in his record shop. 








Hometown Jamboree to the Valley 
Garden arena in the San Fernando 
valley. Each Saturday night the 
popular TV show and dance will 


originate from the arena. For the | 
last 44% years, with the exception | 
of a few weeks, the show origi-| 


nated from the El Monte Legion 
stadium. Even though Tennessee 
Ernie is being built as a pop ar- 
tist (Ernie Ford), he still appears 
on ATJ 


While Tex Ritter was back east | 
on personal appearances, his bud- | 


dies Johnny Bond and Wesley Tut- 
tle took over The Tex Ritter Show 
on LA’s 50,000-watter, KFI . . 
Jim Halsey reports that he has 
booked another fair date for Billy 
Gray and Hank Thompson and the 
Brazos Valley Boys, Sept. 15-17 at 
the Kansas Free Fair in Topeka 
. . . Little Jimmy Boyd is back in 
Los Angeles after a series of rodeo 
and theater dates in Canada. 


Johnny Maddox. His first record 
Crazy Bone Rag/St. Louis Tickle, 
was a mild success in the south 
and in St. Louis and Chicago. 

Then came the first big hit— 
the Griffin Brothers featuring | 
Margie Day and their record of | 
Little Red Rooster which sold more | 
than 100,000 copies. 


100,000 Topped | 


Dot’s next record also sold more | 
than 100,000. It was Tra La La| 
and was recorded by Tommy} 
Brown. About this time, Maddox 
broke through with his first na- 
tional hit, San Antonio Rose. It 
was now that Wood really decided 
to go into the record business 
wholeheartedly, and it was with 
this thought that Al Bennett was 
added to the firm in the position of 
sales manager. 

It was also at this time that Mac 
| Wiseman emerged on the Dot label 
jas its first strong hillbilly artist | 
with Tis Sweet to Be Remembered | 
fellowed by I'll Still Write Your} 
Name in the Sand. 

And then early in 1951, it hap-| 
pened—the Hilltoppers. 
test record was made by)! 
|Randy of a group of college stu-| 
dents with that name. He had 





-| heard about this group at Western | 


| Kentucky State college in Bowling | 
| Green, Ky. } 
| They recorded a new tune writ- 
|ten by Billy Vaughn, the pianist | 
and member of the group. It was | 
called Trying, and it ame one of | 
| the biggest hits of the year, sell- | 
|ing more than 750,000 copies. 
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_ The Hilltoppers continued mak- 
ing hits. They won a gold record for 
selling more than 1,000,000 copies 
of P. S., I Love You. Other top 
recordings of theirs were From 
the Vine Came the Grape, Till 
Then, Love Walked In, To Be A- 
lone, Poor Butterfly, and naw 
Sweetheart. ‘ 

Although Jimmy Sacca, the 
group’s lead voice, has been in the 
army since March, 1953, the boys 
have managed to get together for 
recordings and a few public ap- 
pearances. 

With the success of Dot records, 
the company has increased its 
roster to include some noted art- 
ists. Among these are Jan Gar- 
ber, Al Lombardy, and Elmo Tan- 
ner. From Nashville have come 
such artists as Dotty Dillard, Ed- 
die Peabody, Marvin Hughes, and 
Francis Craig. 

—al portch 
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Betsy Roe 
Sage... | 


i—_—_— By Betsy Ross 


Singing Star, WLS 
National Barn Dance 


Y’know, folks, you never know 
what you’re goin’ t’run into. Take 
politics which, me bein’ a wom 
scares me to death. My Unelg! 
Charlie, who is a red-hot Republik 
can, was taken by a seizure ong! 
night and, as he fell, suffered 
bad cut on his head. He was 
unconscious when we took him é 
th’ hospital and while the doe 
was sewin’ him up, he came 
Poor Uncle Charlie thought he wag 
dead when he saw everything wh 
all around him and the doe 
and the nurse dressed in white, § 
thought his time had come ang 
went. He looked up at the dog 
and said, “Tell me, young feller, are 
you a Republican or a Democ 
The doctor thought he 
humor the old feller. 
Republican,” he said. “Glor 
Uncle Chazz said, “You loo 
of young for saint Peter and 
ain’t got no beard, but I 
knew I’d make it to Heaven one 
day!” 

Tiny Stokes, who does such a fing 
job of ballads and hymns for Cap 
tain Stubby and the Buccaneem, 
was tellin’ me ’bout the time he 
went back home for a visit. Now, 
back where Tiny comes from, therm 
are a powerful lot of Stokeses, 

a matter of fact, darn near 
whole county ig.named Stokes. | 
was late at night and just as Tiny 
arrived in a small town about five 
miles from home, his car 
down. There were no signs of 
anywhere, but Tiny hollered out, 
“There’s a Stokes in trouble 
and if there are any co 
’roundabout, I could use some 
help.” It wasn’t long before sx 
fellers suddenly showed up 
they had Tiny’s car going in no 
time a-tall. I asked Tiny if 
of them were his cousins. “ 

he said, “Only five of ’em were, 
The other one was some kind of an 
outsider, I reckon.” 

Woody Mercer, singing star of 
WLS, is a very talented and 8 
very serious feller. He likes to talk 
with young folks and, believe me 
he really gives em some good ad- 
vice. He tells ’em, “Stand up! 
You'll never know how long & 
shadow you'll make ’til you do!” 
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0) Jean Goldkette and His Orchestra 
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King Oliver's Uptown Jaz 
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REPEATED BY POPULAR DEMAND!! 


Receive these brand new 
Label “X” releases 


A subscription to DOWN BEAT 
at these bargain prices 


DOWN BEAT, INC. 
2001 CALUMET AVE. 
CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


9 $ 
year/s subscription to DOWN” BEAT and 
understand that if 
will start upon completion of my present one. The album/s 
which | wish to receive (is, are) saeiet above. A. 
...cash, ....money order is t. 


Please send the album and the subscription to: 


Ore row & one albu 
(retail price $10) 


Two 
(r 


ears & two alb 
| price $18) 


Three years & Ss albums 
retell p price $2 


cover the cost of a 
1 am a subscriber the new ae 


. check, 








Address 
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FOR PIANO 


Cat. No. 


376—MODERN yor PROGRES- 
SIONS FOR PIANO. How to 
transform heat x" chords 
into modern extended chord 
positions 
570 ae ‘JAzZ PIANO 
NTROS. Professional introduc- 
= in the modern. manner 


ame gy FOR STAND- 

HITS. Exciting, different 

kB. of all the best 
known all-time hits 


353—SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISA- 
TIONS FOR PIANO. Ad - lib 
jazz phrases to fit the most 
used chord progressions 


345—-MAMBO RHYTHM 
TERNS FOR PIANO 


50—LATIN - AMERICAN 
RHYTHMS. How to apply over 
30 Latin rhythms to the piano. 
Also includes instructions in 
playing Latin-American instru- 
ments 

914—11th CHORD INVERSIONS. 
modern chord study for the 
rogressive pianist, show- 
ing over 300 positions of tith 
chords .. 

09—MODERN PIANO INTRODUC- 
TIONS, in all popular keys 

68—PIANO ENDINGS. Two and 
one measure endings in all 
Popular keys 

11—-MODULATIONS, 2 and 4 meas- 
ure bridges leading from and 
to all popular keys 

10—MODERN PIANO RUNS, 


PAT- 


$1.00 


$1.00 


} 





50 | 


$1.00 


FOR PIANO 





369—PLAY POPULAR PIANO BY 
CHORDS. The sensational 
Walter Stuart system of pi- 

ano instruction without bass 

clef. Complete “18 lesson 

—40 song course” teaches 
laying from lead sheets. 

¢ semi-advanced pianists 

and music teachers. For- 
merly $5.95 now only.... 











Cot. No. 

64—NEW CHORD ay oy 
This chart shows the basis for 
1152 unorthodox modern chord 
structures that can be used in 
place of conventional chords. . 

V15—DICTIONARY OF 13th 
CHORDS. A chart of 132 ex- 
tremely modern 7-part chords. 





e ames » Breaks 
Stenderd. Hits. 
Not | 


endings for 














932-——-SELECTION ‘'A."* Stardust, Tea 
For Two, Talk of the Town, Ain't 
Misbehavin’ 
933—-SELECTION ‘'B."" 
Soul, All of Me, 
Dear, if | Had You 
934—-SELECTION ‘'C."" Embraceable 
You, A Ng Rose, Out of 
Sunny ee of the 


Body 
| Surrender 


Street 
| eet a yee I'm in the 
jood for Love, These Foolish 
Things, Don't Blame = Some- 
one to Watch Over M ‘ 


180 
professional runs on all chords $1.00 | 936—SELECTION *'E."" pw ine. 


69—PIANO BASS PATTERNS. A 
variety of left-hand — on 
all chords 

On Bye ARPEGGIOS. 
132 \ith chord runs, the mod- 
ern substitute for 7th chords 

JAZZ ACCOM- 
PANIMENTS. How to play off- 
beat bop piano backgrounds. 
912—CHORDS BUILT BY FOURTH 
INTERVALS. A chart ¢ ultra- 
modern 3, 4, 5 and note 
chords and how to substitute 
them for AAS chords. 
65—MODERN PARALLEL CHORD 
PROGRESSIONS. he har- 
monic background for 
piano styles. How to create 
the “New Sound" in harmo- 
nizing basic scales 
370—SINGLE NOTE FIGURATIONS 
FOR STANDARD HITS. Typical 
modern piano ad-lib variations 
applied to songs 
373—EXPERIMENTAL JAZZ IDEAS. 
Polytonality, counterpoint and 
the 12 tone system applied to 
a - beat 
HAND IDEAS FOR 
MODERN PIANISTS and how 
to apply them 

366—HOW TO ACCOMPANY vo- 
CALISTS on the piano. Six 
effective styles of piano ac- 
companiments clearly illus 
trated 


903—HOW TO USE Ilith AND 
Exam of 


13th CHORDS. 
jern 


901—PROGRESSIVE (PIANO "Par. PAT- 


coved in all popular lene. 
BLOCK CHORD 

PROGRESSIONS. Examples 
and exercises for progres- 
sive pianist 

ey BLOCK CHORD STYLE. 

™ n 

of this modern piano style, 
including a block chord har- 
mony chart 

49—DESCENDING PIANO 
For the ri hand. 
runs to fit 
combinations 

beeen ~e —gr PIANO 5 
For right hand. In all 
+ Ry keys : 

63—PROGRESSIONS In 13th 
CHORDS. 


mples and exer- 
cises showing all variations of 
13th chords as used in mod 





RUNS. 
Modern 


75 


$1.00 


.$1.00 | 


ers, How High the Moon, | 
Only Have Eyes for You, You 
Were Meant for Me 
937—-SELECTION ‘'F."* Dancing in 
the Dark, My Blue Heaven, Five 
Foot Two, Once in a While.... 
938-——SELECTION °’G."* Laura, Sep- 
tember in the Rain, Night and 
Day, The Very Thought of You. 








| 907—HOW 


All Instruments 


Cat. No. 

372—NEW STYLE AD-LIB SOLOS. 
Modern themes with ad-lib 
take-offs. For all treble clef in- 
struments (chord symbols in- 
cluded) 

371—MODERN BLUES STYLES. New 
style blues examples for all 
treble clef instruments 

eee aw IN MELODY writ. 

. A new approach in de- 

+ AS the skill of melodic 
invention . 

365—AD-LIB JAZZ PHRASES. | 728 
modern two-measure jaz 
phrases to fit all chords $1. 

04-—-MODERN CHORD ——— 
TIONS, chart of chords tha 
may used in place of — 
reguiar major, minor and 
chords ... 

67-—MODERN BREAKS. Up-to-date 
breaks in all popular keys. (For 
ali treble clef instruments). ... 


57——HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. 
A scientific method with exer- 
cises that develop and improve 
the capacity for memorizing 
music 
onan READ ' NG TECH- 
NIQUE. A _ tested practical 
method that will improve your 
sight reading 
16—HOW TO PLAY BE-BOP. Full 
analysis, theory and many ex- 
GBENS  . : ncaapentocdabeancecad $1 
902-—PROGRESSIVE PAS- 
SAGE Typical Be-Bop ex- 
amples in all popular keys 
01—CHORD CHART, 132 popular 
sheet music chords 
T REHARMONIZE 
SONGS. instructions in find- 
ing more modern substitute 
chords for conventional 
music rmony ‘ 
58—B ASS IMPROVISING BY 
CHORDS. How to find the 
correct bass notes from popu- 
lar sheet music diagrams..... 
913-100 MODERN NEW SCALES. 
An unlimited source of sew 
ideas for modern be pure 





FOR GUITAR 


| Cat. Ne. 





| 367—-UNUSUAL CHORD pom. 
TIONS FORGUITAR. 
chords in diagram and = 
tion (by Norman Elliott)..... 


362—GUITAR RUNS. Modern tech- 
nique for improvisation on all 
chords 


358—GUITAR STYLING IN 
TENTHS. An unlimited new 
source of interesting effects.. 
346—OCTAVE UNISON STYLIZING 
_ POR GUITAR. Modern double 
and triple string solo technique 
and to apply it 
355—NOVEL GUITAR ACCOMPANI- 
MENTS. New, guitar 
ing small 
combo effects 


anes * m5 CHORDS FOR GUITAR 

how to use 660 

A chords, diagrams, fing- 
erings, notation 


'AR- INTRODUCT 
Professional material 


42—GUITAR CHORDS, in diagram 
as well as musical notation. Also 
includes correct fingering, qui- 
tar breaks and transposing in- 
structions 
353—SINGLE NOTE iIMPROVISA- 
TIONS. Ad-lib jaz ases 
fit the most used c 
«nig 
rn pages of modern 
sym 
958G—AD LIB. 32 peges of instruc- 
tions and ideas for developing 
modern improvisations. Includ- 
wa les es ad- 
fibbing 


foment hel 
9206—C HORD peqeaaenec) 

(Vol. Ne. 2). fe 

examples and ion, it a 

all progressions used d. 
@rn popuar music 


pregrasive solos (with any” 


azz choruses on 
$1 


$1.25 


scope of traditional scales... 
oe end §6HOT 
PLAYING. Hundreds of im- 
provisation patterns shown on 
all chords. A chord index ic. 
cates many jazz ‘ases for any 
chord combinations 
60—-TWO - PART HARMONIZING 
BY CHORDS. The chord sys- 
tem for findin ing harmony notes 
for any melody in any key.. 


eee s ae eae CHART, 


. $1. 
41—HOW TO ed eau 
SiC, including special exer- 
cises to practice transposing 
at sight $1 
363—-THE 12 TONE SYSTEM. Expla- 
nation and illustrations of 
modern atonal music style.... 
060-—-eqoeare JAZZ AC- 
ENTS. How fo place “off 
for accents in modern jaz 
styling 
52—-HOW TO HARMONIZE MEL- 
ODIES. The principles of im- 
provising correct harmonic 
progressions for any melody. .$1 
43—-C HORD CONSTRUCTION 
AND ANALYSIS. How to use 
chords as fill-ins, background 


-75 


$1.25 


for correct improvising, etc.$1.50 


FOR ORGAN 


Cat. No. 


08——EFFECTIVE HAMMOND OR- 
GAN COMBINATIONS, chart 
of special sound effects and 
novel tone combinations 

30—-HAMMOND NOVELTY EF- 
FECTS, a collection of amusing 
trick imitations for “entertain- 
ti “eo organists 


corr 
terpretation of organ sounds. . 


00 | 906—POPULAR ORGAN STYLING. 
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